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AN 


Baltimore,  May  28th,  1846. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions 
passed  by  the  Jackson  Monumental  Convention,  at  the  first  meeting 
held  after  the  delivery  of  your  address  on  the  23d  ult.  You  will 
perceive  the  Resolutions  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  address,  with  a  view 
to  its  immediate  publication.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  both  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  gratify  this  very  natural  wish  of  the  Convention. 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obd't  serv't, 

U.  S.  Heath,  V.  P.  J.  M.  C. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Yancey. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Jackson  Monumental  Convention,  held  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  ok,  rues-d^y,  th'e'26tri  daV  of  May,  1846,  on 
motion  it  was  unamimousfy  resdlved,  that  the  'thanks  of  this  Con- 
vention be  presented  to  the  Hon.  \\'-m.  h.  Yancey,  for  his  eloquent 
address,  delivered  by  him  ai  the  request  "of  the  convention,  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  on  Saturdays  the  23d  in.sL,  and  that  he  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  furnish  a  copy  6f  the  address  for  publication. 


Dear  Sir: 

Your  note  of  the  28th  instant,  has  been  duly  received.  I  comply 
with  its  request,  with  great  diffidence.  Since  I  consented  to  deliver 
this  address,  matters  of  great  national  moment  have  been  before 
Congress,  and  consequently,  owing  to  official  duties,  I  have  not  had 
time  to  perfect  it  as  I  desired,  and  as  the  occasion  required.  Only 
regretting  that  it  is  not  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  occa- 
sion, I  submit  it  to  you  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  per- 
formed the  part  allotted  to  you,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

W.  L.  Yancey. 

Washington  City,  D.  C, — House  of  Representatives, 

May  30th,  1846. 


ORATION. 


Fellow  Citizens, 

Scarcely  a  year  has  passed  since  you  assembled  around 
yonder  storied  column,  which  you  have  erected  to  the  "  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  to  join  in 
the  universal  tribute  of  respect  which  the  nation  was  then  paying 
over  the  yet  fresh  grave  of  one  of  its  most,  illustrious  defenders. 
His  remains  have  long  sThc-rbeeii  committed  to  the  tomb,  with  every 
insignia  of  honor  and  of  grief1— the  funeral  knell  that  was  tolled  over 
his  burial  has  died  away — the  panbrama  of  his  life  has  been  closed — 
his  name  and  fame  have  been  well  and  honorably  committed  to  the 
faithful  guardianship  of  history.  The  deeds  of  honor  with  which,  it 
has  been  so  beautifully  and  truly  said,  he'  had  filled  the  length  of 
years  given  to  him  by  God,  have  stamped  that  name  too  indelibly 
upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  leave  any  doubt  upon  our  minds 
as  to  the  impress  which  they  are  to  make  upon  coming  times.  The 
iron  pen  of  history  is  already  recording  them  in  deep  and  imperisha- 
ble characters  upon  its  pages;  and  they  constitute  an  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  doctrines — in  the  development  of  republican 
character,  and  in  the  fundamental  change  of  systems  of  govern- 
ment, which  will  ever  cause  the  lover  of  the  adventurous  ^to  pause 
over  them  with  interest,  and  the  philosophical  observer  of  events  to 
study  them  with  profit.  The  name  and  reputation  of  Andrew 
Jackson  are  indeed  safe;  and  safely  may  we  leave  them,  as  his 
last  breath  committed  them  to  the  future. 

Why  then  have  ye  gathered  in  such  dense  array  in  this  monu- 
mental square?  What  has  brought  ye  out  in  such  unusual  numbers 
from  your  business  avocations  and  your  pleasures  ?  Not  to  hear  the 
deeds  of  arms  of  the  great  chieftain  again  rehearsed,  I  am  sure;  nor 
yet  to  dwell  upon  the  stirring  events  of  his  deeply  important  civil 
career — for  not  a  twelvemonth  has  elapsed  since  a  gifted  son  of  this 
city,  a  worthy  scion  of  your  patiiot  stock,  honorably  performed  the 
grateful  duty.    Am  I  right,  then,  in  divining  that  your  object,  though 


not  the  same,  is  kindred  to  the  one  which  animated  you  then — that 
you  seek  to  give  vent  to  a  strong,  predominant,  poetical  feeling, 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  noble  people,  which  would  link  the 
past  with  the  present  by  a  mighty,  condensed,  tangible,  eye-speaking 
eloquence,  that  rising  high  o'er  your  city,  shall  hourly  speak  to  you 
by  its  impressive  majesty,  of  past  glory  and  wisdom — shall  be  redo- 
lent with  lessons  of  patriotism  and  self-sacraficing  devotion  to  liberty — 
shall  continually  open  the  same  speaking  page  of  our  country's  his- 
tory, to  generation  after  generation — a  page  from  which  shall  stream 
o'er  our  land  bright  visions  of  the  past,  and  bright  hopes  of  the 
future?  It  is  this — I  know  it  is  this!  It  is  this,  which  has  given 
to  Baltimore  the  proud  and  well  deserved  distinction  of  being  "the 
monumental  city" — a  distinction  not  more  deserved  for  the  splen- 
did marble  tribute  which  rises  on  yonder  hill  to  Washington,  and 
here  to  your  own  martyr  dead,  than  for  the  historical  tablets  which 
the  deeds  and  wisdom  of  your  Howards,  your  Carrolls  and  your 
Smiths  have  placed  in  the  temple  of  our  national  fame.  All,  indeed, 
has  not  been  done  by  a  grateful  people  for  their  honored  and  patriotic 
dead,  when  their  bodies  have  been  committed  by  them  to  the  grave 
wTith  gorgeous  pageantry  :  all  has  not  been  done  by  the  present  for 
the  future — the  future  which  has  a  vested  right  in  their  noble  names 
and  deeds,  until  the^da;nVas^  boVtroys  .'them, -or  the  massive  column 
rears  its  proud  capita  *tc  -the  sk'ie&— ^the-  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
wisdom  to  patriotism  ami  ;to  :natipr$al:  glory.  And  so  have  you 
thought,  fellow  citizens  of.Balfivnpf;ej  as  this  thronged  square  evi- 
dences. ';  /.   ;     ',        «  •    ;  ;      ; 

And  what  name  more  worthy .  l:iah'  ;th&t  of  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
such  a  tribute  from  such  an  assemblage?  Next  to  the  "father  of 
his  country,"  for  whom  yonder  lofty  shaft  rises  towards  the  skies — 
and  will  endure  until  the  upheaving  earth  shall  prostrate  together,  in 
one  common  ruin,  every  artificial  and  natural  elevation,  who  can 
claim  so  high  a  title  to  your  admiration  as  the  hero  who  has  "  fill'd 
the  measure  of  his  country's  glory" — who  has  been  its  ablest  de- 
fender in  war,  and  in  peace  its  most  popular  and  lovedchief  magis- 
trate—the stern  and  unyielding  preserver  of  its  rights  in  the  day  of 
threatened  wrong— the  master  spirit  in  directing  it  in  the  path  of 
true  republican  simplicity  and  glory  ? 

His  history  you  all  know  :  I  will  not,  therefore,  detain  you  by  any 
recital  of  its  details.  He  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  stock,  formed  by 
the  mingling  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  blood.  The  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing courage,  devotion  to  liberty,  patience  and  sagacity,  displayed  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree  by  the  countrymen  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
when  combined  with  the  glowing  patriotism,  brilliant  genius  and 
lively  gallantry,  of  the  children  of  the  emerald  isle,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  that  matchless  heroism  in  the  cause  of  the  free, 
which  so  eminently  attaches  to  General  Jackson's  character.  Nur- 
tured amidst  oppressions  and  deeds  of  patriotic  valor,  the  boy-patriot 
early  learned  from  his  Irish  mother  to  hate  the  oppressor  and  to  love 


the  free.  The  horrors  of  the  tory  warfare,  which  made  South  Caro- 
lina patriotism  bleed  at  every  pore,  and  which  has  caused  her's  to 
be  the  very  romance  of  history — the  sudden  surprise  and  fierce  but 
momentary  struggle — the  burning  dwelling  and  its  insulted  and 
dying  female  occupants — the  swamp  retreat  and  the  gallant  foray, 
were  the  daily  themes  which  fell  upon  the  young  patriot's  ear  and 
fired  his  youthful  heart,  whether  detailed  by  a  suffering  neighbor,  or 
uttered  in  her  morning  orisons  or  nightly  prayers,  by  his  strong 
minded  mother.  It  was  in  suoh  a  school  that  his  character  received 
its  earliest  and  deepest  impressions.  Such  were  the  events  which 
developed  within  him  a  fire,  an  energy  and  a  truth,  that  in  an 
early  but  brief  public  career,  successively  caused  Washington  to 
confer  upon  him  the  office  of  solicitor  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
now  Tennessee — induced  the  hardy  and  independent  pioneers  of  that 
territory  to  select  him  as  one  of  the  convention  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion, preparatory  to  its  admission  as  a  state  into  the  union — led  the 
voters  of  the  new  state  to  cast  their  suffrages  for  him  to  be  their  first 
and  sole  representative  in  the  great  representative  branch  of  popular 
freedom  of  the  union — drew  from  the  legislature  of  the  state  a  com- 
mission to  represent  its  sovereignty  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States — caused  the  same  body  to  elect  him  to  a  seat  on  its  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  and  led  the  officers  of  the  state  to  confer  upon  him 
its  highest  military  command.  In  the  brief  period  of  nine  years,  he 
had  attained,  by  gradual  successive  steps,  the  highest  legislative 
post  in  the  union — the  highest  judicial  distinction  his  state  could 
confer,  and  bore  its  highest  military  commission  !  Yet  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens  have  been  thoughtlesslv  led  to  aver  that  General 
Jackson  was  solely  indebted  to  the  lucky  victory  at  New  Orleans, 
for  the  brilliant  success  of  his  civil  career!  The  enumeration  of  the 
honors  conferred  upon  him  in  his  early  life,  proves  how  incorrect 
the  assertion.  Before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  those 
splendid  military  qualities,  which  exercised  for  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country  have  very  properly  enshrined  him  in  the  very 
heart's  core  of  the  American  people,  a  success  had  attended  him, 
which  the  most  brilliant  and  fortunate  of  our  less  warlike  statesmen 
might  find  it  difficult  to  rival;  and  what  is  far  more  remarkable  and 
unusual,  at  least  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  our  government,  and 
which  probably  can  be  said  truly  of  none  of  our  living  statesmen, 
these  honor?  were  literally  heaped  upon  him,  without  their  having 
been  solicited.  More  completely  perhaps  than  any  other  prominent 
man  of  the  age,  did  he  practice  upon  the  sentiment  that  the  honors 
of  the  republic  should  neither  be  sought  nor  declined 

He  possessed  the  highest  elements  of  success,  in  that  eminent 
degree  which  will  at  all  times  command  it,  and  be  superior  to  for- 
tune. "  His  imagination  was  as  ardent  and  his  mind  as  impetuous 
as  ever  animated  the  soul  of  the  most  rash  and  chivalric  warrior, 
and  yet  his  judgment  was  as  cool  and  corred  as  that  of  the  ablest 
tactician.      His  mind  moved  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and   yet 


with  the  precision  and  steadiness  of  naked  reason.  He  rushed  to  his 
final  decision  as  if  he  overleaped  all  intermediate  space,  and  yet  he 
embraced  the  entire  ground  and  every  detail  in  his  passage.  His 
plans  were  more  deeply  and  skilfully  laid  than  were  those  of  his 
enemies,  and  perfected  before  theirs  began.  He  broke  up  the  coun- 
sels of  other  men,  by  the  execution  of  his  own."  When  any  thing 
was  to  be  done,  he  was  never  lulled  to  repose — never  tempted  to  the 
indulgence  of  ease.  He  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
man  of  the  age,  save  Napoleon,  an  invincible  and  sleepless  energy — 
"  a  keen  sense — an  unerring  sagacity — an  iron  and  indomitable 
will — a  marvellous  power  of  piercing  into  the  character  and  judging 
of  the  motives  of  men." 

Added  to  all  this,  he  possessed  a  sublime  self-confidence — a  reli- 
ance upon  his  own  noble  nature,  which  the  darkest  and  gloomiest 
hour,  and  most  appalling  vicissitudes,  could  not  shake.  It  is  the 
inseparable  attribute  of  true  greatness  :  and  in  no  great  emergency 
of  his  life  did  he  not  rather  seek  for  aid  by  falling  back  upon  his 
own  character  and  will,  than  by  leaning  upon  the  advice  of  others. 

To  such  a  character  success  must  ever  have  been  an  attendant ; 
and  fortune,  no  longer  capricious,  was  chained  to  the  car  of  his  des- 
tiny by  ties  which  she  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate.  These  were 
the  great  elements  which  had  thus  far  placed  General  Jackson  be- 
yond competition  even,  in  the  political  community  in  which  he  had 
cast  his  lot.  After  events  proved  them  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
maintain  him  in  that  high  state  in  the  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action 
in  which  his  country  called  upon  him  to  move.  His  great  military 
capacities  may  be  said  to  have  been  first  developed  in  his  conduct 
of  the  Creek  wars  in  Alabama.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  courage 
and  sagacity  of  the  Indian  wTarriors  of  that  nation  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  he  encountered  and  overcame.  The  recent 
protracted  campaigns  in  Florida,  conducted  by  able  and  brave  gen- 
erals against  but  a  handful  of  the  Seminoles,  will  furnish  the  best 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  brilliancy  of  Jackson's  conquest 
of  ten  times  the  number  of  a  far  braver  tribe,  in  a  single  year,  and 
wTith  not  half  the  number  of  troops,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  which  were  commanded  for  the  suppression  of  the  Semi- 
noles, during  a  contest  of  five  years.  The  gallant  soldier,  with  but 
a  few  hundreds  of  raw  and  undisciplined  men,  marched  twice  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  Creek  nation — fighting  the  splendid  battle  of 
Talladega — successfully  resisting  two  night  attacks  upon  his  camp 
at  Emuckfaw  by  a  far  superior  enemy — rallying  in  person  his  panic 
stricken  troops  at  the  bloody  pass  of  Ereotochopco,  and  after  re- 
breaking his  fractured  arm  in  an  attempt  to  cut  down  a  cowardly  and 
fleeing  colonel,  defeating  with  immense  slaughter  the  exulting  and 
daring  foe  ;  and  finally,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tohopeka,  slaying 
eight  hundred  warriors,  carrying  by  storm  their  well  defended  breast- 
works, and  breaking  the  power  and  spirit  of  that  brave  and  powerful 
people.    And  yet,  in  the  course  of  performing  these  splendid  achiev- 
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ments,  twice  did  the  lion  hearted  leader  have  to  throw  himself  single 
handed  in  the  path  of  his  deserting  legions,  relying  for  success  upon 
a  spirit  which  had  never  flinched,  but  grew  stronger  and  steadier  in 
moments  of  peril — twice  did  the  hero  have  to  draw  his  weapon  upon 
disobedient  officers.  His  stern  spirit,  even  amid  these  difficulties, 
though  pressed  by  his  half  starved  men  and  urged  by  the  despairing 
Governor  of  Tennessee  to  retreat,  refused  to  abandon  a  bleeding 
frontier  to  the  horrors  of  savage  revenge.  These  were  but  a  portion 
of  the  embarrassments  that  surrounded  his  march  through  the  hith- 
erto unexplored  forests  from  the  Tennessee  to  the  junction  of  the 
Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa — under  which  he  defeated  the  wily  ambush 
and  broke  through  the  battle  array  of  their  warrior  defenders — drove 
them  from  the  holy  ground,  which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe 
the  foot  of  the  white  man  would  never  press — and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  fiercer  contest,  single  handed,  with  the  great  enemy  of  his  race 
and  country. 

So  deeply  did  General  Jackson's  fearless  promptitude  and  unerr- 
ing skill  impress  the  minds  of  his  foes,  that  to  this  hour  the  visiter 
to  the  tribe  of  Creek  Indians  hears  their  scarred  warriors  speak  rev- 
erently of  the  great  chief  whose  rapid  marches,  deep  laid  schemes 
and  irresistible  onset,  won  for  him  the  significant  appellations  of 
"  Pointed- Arrow ,"  and  u  Sharp -Knife.''''  He  it  was  who  first  taught 
them  the  mortifying  lesson  that  their  means  of  warfare  were  futile 
against  the  resources  of  the  white  man's  genius.  Their  forest  fight 
was  disconcerted  by  his  steady  charge — the  midnight  attack  never 
took  him  by  surprise — the  skilfully  laid  ambush  never  entrapped  his 
army — their  fortified  camp  proved  no  protection  against  the  fierce 
valor  of  his  troops.  Deep  and  rapid  rivers  were  no  obstacles  to  his 
swift  advance  and  pursuit.  Distance  lent  them  neither  repose  nor 
safety  ;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  length  of  his  marches 
astonished  even  the  fleet,  vigilant,  and  untiring  Indian.  Their  fe- 
rocity quailed  before  an  iron  will  and  an  unyielding  perseverance, 
which  have  ever  been  the  great  admiration  of  the  savage.  Their 
fierce  onslaught  was  met  by  a  cool  courage  and  skilful  array  that 
baffled  their  bravest.  Their  cunning  failed,  when  in  conflict  with  a 
sagacity  which  anticipated  and  foiled  their  best  laid  schemes ;  while 
their  wild  and  uncultivated  country  had  no  fears  to  deter  the  advance 
of  a  chief,  who  could  live  upon  acorns  or  wherever  a  hickory  tree 
grew  !  Such  a  warrior  they  had  never  before  encountered  ;  and, 
when  we  consider  that  from  the  campaign  of  St.  Clair  down  to  the 
recent  contest  with  the  Seminoles,  Indian  wars  have  generally 
proven  the  graves  of  military  reputation,  the  proud,  the  haughty, 
yet  sorrowing  expression  of  the  fierce  Weatherford,  wrhen  surrender- 
ing himself  a  voluntary  hostage  to  General  Jackson,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  authentic  eulogies  upon 
the  manner  in  wmich  he  had  conducted  the  war,  which  that  event 
closed  ;  "  If  I  had  an  army  I  would  yet  fight  and  contend  to  the 
last ;  but  I  have  none  ;   my  people  are  all  gone.     Once  I  could  ani- 
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mate  my  warriors  to  battle ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My 
warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice ;  their  bones  are  at  Talladega, 
Tallushatchee,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  I  can  now  do  no  more 
than  sorrow  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation.  On  the  miseries  and 
misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country,  I  look  back  with  deepest  sor- 
row, and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  You  are  a  brave  man. 
I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  con- 
quered people  but  such  as  they  should  accede  to." 

By  the  heroism  which  extorted  this  tribute  from  that  daring  savage 
was  the  State  in  which  I  live  rescued  from  the  cruelties  and  domin- 
ion of  the  Indian  ;  and  while  the  battle  fields  which  dot  our  plains, 
and  give  such  undying  interest  to  Alabama,  shall  retain  a  name  and 
place  upon  the  pages  of  her  history,  will  her  citizens  remember  with 
proud  gratitude  the  toils  and  vicissitudes  under  which  they  were 
won,  and  the  indominitable  gallantry  which  overcame  all  obstacles 
in  their  prosecution. 

Though  he  had  gloriously  accomplished  a  great  task,  his  work 
was  not  finished.  The  tide  of  war  rolled  westward  ;  and  the 
might  and  power  of  England  were  gathering  for  a  demonstration 
upon  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  The  shadow  of  defeat  and 
disgrace  had  darkened  the  lustre  of  the  American  arms  on  the  ill- 
starred  field  of  Bladensburg  ;  and  the  lurid  smoke  of  our  burning 
Capitol  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  the  hearts  of  our  people.  Before 
it  had  time  to  be  dissipated  by  the  reaction  of  their  patriotic  energies, 
the  Briton  made  a  demonstration  against  this  wealthy  and  beautiful 
city.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  hung  over,  and  guarded  in 
advance,  your  houses  and  firesides  ;  and,  though  thus  shielded  as  to 
prevent  your  having  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  well  worthy  you 
were  to  bear  such  names,  and  to  be  the  guardians  of  such  monu- 
ments to  gallant  achievments,  the  period  was  pregnant  with  events 
which  will  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  giving  birth  to  high  daring 
and  heart  stirring  patriotism.  All  classes  sent  fotth  their  representa- 
tives to  meet  the  enemy  who  had  landed  at  North  Point.  Their  army 
was  elated  and  flushed  with  the  victory  obtained  over  our  troops 
fighting  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  republic  and 
in  sight  of  its  Capitol,  and  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  rapine  which 
the  sack  of  Washington  had  inflamed.  Two  young  mechanics,  true 
to  the  proverbial  patriotism  of  their  class,  sought  the  post  of  danger, 
far  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  their  fellow  citizens — fought  in  the 
skirmish  which  doubtless  contributed  more  than  any  other  event  to 
the  safety  of  Baltimore,  and  by  their  coolness  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  splendid  national  weapon,  brought 
to  the  ground  the  brave  English  leader.  Their  names  are  emblazoned 
on  the  scroll  which  encircles  that  monument  to  the  gallant  dead  who 
fell  on  that  day.  The  battle  that  ensued,  though  our  men  retired 
behind  their  entrenchments,  was  well  and  skilfully  conducted  and 
restored  that  confidence  in  our  arms,  which  had  received  so  great 
a  shock  by  the  inglorious  defeat  at  Bladensburg. 
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Driven  from  their  attack  upon  Baltimore,  their  Generals  resolved 
upon  one  last,  concentrated,  blow  upon  one  of  the  weakest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  most  valuable  sections  of  the  Union.  A  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels  disembarked  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  ten  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  of  England,  led  by  one  of  her  favorite  com- 
manders. Jackson  had  early  sought  the  point  of  attack.  He  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  mixed  population,  a  large  number  of  whom 
were  animated  by  but  little  of  that  ardent  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  rates  lightly  of  the  horrors  of  war,  in  defence  of  a  beloved 
country.  Half  of  the  brave  men,  upon  whose  courage  and  devotion 
he  relied,  were  unarmed.  The  numerous  mouths  and  bayous  of  the 
Mississippi  were  so  many  outlets  for  the  operation  of  treason,  or  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  The  noble  and  vigilant  Gov.  Claiborne  wrote 
to  him  that  the  country,  in  defence  of  whose  people  he  was  willing 
to  die,  was  "full  of  traitors  and  spies."  The  militia,  in  response 
to  his  calls  upon  them  to  turn  out  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  fire- 
sides— the  "  beauty  and  booty"  of  their  great  city,  ignominiously 
refused,  alleging  that  the  call  was  "tyrannical  and  illegal."  The 
Legislature  of  the  State,  instead  of  aiding  the  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  Jackson  to  save  its  soil  from  the  tread  of  a  conquering 
foe,  was  debating  the  expediency  of  a  capitulation.  The  judiciary 
interposed  to  thwart  his  plans,  adopted  as  the  only  means  to  quell 
the  Hydra-headed  treason  that  stalked  boldly  through  the  streets. 

Thus  surrounded  by  the  disaffected, — the  treasonable, — the  cow- 
ardly— the  desponding, — sustained  only  by  his  small  band  of  undis- 
ciplined and  badly  armed  militia., — this  matchless  hero  created,  out  of 
his  boundless  mental  resources,  confidence  and  hope  in  the  despair- 
ing, a  soldier  out  of  the  alarmed  citizen,  a  fortified  camp  out  of  a  city. 

Having  perfected  his  arrangements,  he  did  not  allow  the  enemy 
time  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  on  landing  on  the  day  of  the  23d.  Night  had  hardly  closed 
in  upon  the  invading  army,  before  Gen.  Jackson,  with  a  detachment 
of  2,000  men,  beat  up  his  quarters — attacked  him  vigourously  upon 
the  front  and  right  and  left — drove  his  veteran  regiments  before  him, 
in  repeated  charges — took  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners — and 
was  only  prevented  doubtless  from  capturing,  or  completely  routing 
the  entire  British  force  then  landed,  (4,000  in  number,)  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  consequent  confusion  into  which  his  rapid 
movements  had  thrown  his  own  undisciplined  ranks. 

This  skirmish  exhibits  his  great  military  talents  in  a  striking  light. 
He  led  to  the  charge  raw  militia  against  twice  their  number  of  vete- 
rans, inured  to  victory,  and  headed  by  a  brave  and  skillful  commander. 
To  have  attacked  such  a  force  with  such  promptitude,  to  have  driven 
it  before  him  upwards  of  a  mile,  were  events  well  calculated  to  teach 
caution  to  the  foe,  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people,  and  to 
inspire  our  soldiers  with  confidence  in  their  commander  and  in  them- 
selves. Delay  was  what  he  desired,  for  his  fortifications  were  yet 
incomplete ;  and  the  lesson  that  he  had  given  the  British  com- 
mander, secured  it.  *****  * 
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The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived.  At  dawn  a  sky-rocket  whized 
high  in  air  from  the  left  of  the  British  line.  It  was  similarly  answered 
from  the  right.  The  signal  announced  that  all  was  ready  in  the  ene- 
my's camp.  The  British  batteries  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  grape  and 
ball  upon  our  line,  while  the  air  was  sparkling  with  congreve  rock- 
ets. Quiet  and  calm  however  rested  over  the  American  fortifications. 
Not  a  gun  sent  forth  its  belching  thunder,  nor  a  musket  was  dis- 
charged, to  announce  to  the  enemy  that  there  was  life  behind  our 
ramparts.  A  heavy  fog  rested  upon  the  plain,  and  the  enemy's  ap- 
proaching columns  were  hid  beneath  its  gray  curtain.  Suddenly  the 
artillery  ceased  its  fire,  and  the  quick,  steady  pace  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing columns,  was  heard  ! 

How  beat  the  hearts  of  our  brave  countrymen,  with  high  and  ex- 
ulting hope,  behind  their  rude  ramparts,  as  that  quick  tread  fell  upon 
their  ear !  Less  than  four  thousand  of  them  were  there,  unschooled 
it  is  true  in  that  severe  drill,  wThich  makes  the  soldier  a  mere  machine 
in  the  hands  of  his  officer,  but  armed  in  a  just  and  holy  cause — the 
defenders  of  the  homes  of  their  lovely  country  women  and  of  the 
rights  of  freemen,  from  British  licentiousness  and  tyranny. 

And  he  who  led  them  !  At  the  post  of  danger,  in  the  midst  of  his 
troops,  he  too  was  ready  for  the  conflict.  A  third  of  a  century  had 
rolled  over  his  head  since  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  about  to 
join  in  the  great  issue  of  arras,  upon  the  plains  of  Chalmette,  had 
desolated  his  once  happy  home,  had  deprived  him  of  his  mother,  and 
of  his  brothers,  and  had  thrown  him  helpless  and  alone  upon  the 
world.  Perhaps  the  wrongs,  the  blood-steeped  wrongs  of  Ireland 
then  whispered  in  the  breeze,  "  the  hour  of  England's  humiliation 
has  come!"  Perhaps  too,  the  haughty  and  arrogant  Briton,  once 
again,  in  fancy,  stood  before  him  with  scowling  brow  and  uplifted 
sabre,  and  caused  the  deep  scar  upon  his  hand  again  to  tingle  with 
shooting  pain,  as  he  remembered  the  hour  of  his  infancy,  when 
he  was  baptized  in  his  own  blood,  and  consecrated  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  !  And  who  wTere  they,  who  in  solid  column,  seventy  deep, 
armed  in  the  complete  panoply  of  war,  with  high  head  and  rapid 
tread,  rushed  over  that  dread  plain,  each  man  dreaming  of  the 
u  beauty  and  booty"  which  awaited  him  in  victory  ?  They  were  no 
untried  bands.  Hardly  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
clashed  their  arms  with  those  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  all-conquering 
Napoleon — had  driven  his  favorite  marshalls,  hitherto  the  sons  of 
victory,  from  the  plains  of  Portugal  to  the  fortresses  of  Spain  !  They 
were  those  who,  in  the  dead  of  night,  had  marched  up  to  the  breaches 
in  the  walls  of  Cuidad-Rodrigo  as  calmly  as  to  a  festival,  rushing 
with  desperate  courage  to  the  assault,  over  ground  honey-combed 
with  exploding  mines  and  strewn  thickly  with  shells,  grenades  and 
every  destructive  and  deadly  combustible,  which  bursting  carried 
death  in  its  most  mangled  forms  to  every  leading  file  ;  while  from 
the  frowning  walls,  lined  with  the  gallant  soldiers  of  Napoleon, 
streamed  roll  after  roll  of  rattling  musketry,  and  belched  forth  ball 
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and  grape  from  their  artillery!  They  were  the  men,  who,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  waded  through  that  horrid  carnage  over  the  high  ramparts 
of  their  own  gallant  dead,  offered  in  liberal  abundance  to  quench  the 
insatiate  appetite  of  the  French  artillery  ;  and  who  at  last  won  the 
walls  of  that  far-famed  fortress,  and  hand  1o  hand  avenged  many  a 
long  remembered  national  animosity  !  Think  you  that  those  blood 
stained  veterans -ever  dreamed  of  experiencing  defeat  from  the  hand- 
ful of  American  malitia  then  in  arms  before  them?  Or  once  thought 
that  the  cotton  breastwork  could  stay,  for  a  moment,  their  terrible 
charge?  Or,  think  you,  that  the  gallant  officer  who  led  them,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Wellington,  once  imagined  that  his  star  would  that 
day  pale  before  the  brilliant  reputation  of  a  backwoods  general  ?  No! 
No  thoughts  but  those  of  victory  animated  the  commander  or  the 
troops,  that  suddenly  burst  forth  from  the  banks  of  fog  which  had 
hitherto  covered  their  advance.  No  sooner  had  the  leading  files  of 
the  British  column  appeared  from  under  their  vapory  canopy,  than 
flag  after  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes  impressed  upon  each  banner,  was 
run  up  from  one  end  of  our  line  to  the  other,  and  our  high  hearted 
countrymen  simultaneously  sent  up  to  heaven  a  spirit  stirring  shout 
of  joy  and  exultation.  There  was  victory  in  its  tones  !  It  eloquently 
warned  the  Briton  of  the  dangers  in  his  path.  It  invoked  the  spirit 
of  a  hero  in  each  bosom  of  the  thousands  who  stood  up  on  that  day 
to  defend  the  land  from  invasion.  Its  notes  had  not  yet  died  away, 
before  a  stream  of  living  fire  rolled  upon  the  advancing  foe  from 
every  part  of  our  ramparts.  A  blaze  of  musketry  and  cannon  was 
concentrated  upon  the  heads  of  the  British  columns  and  was  inces- 
sant. Rank  succeeded  rnnk  in  keeping  up  the  discharge  from  our 
breastworks.  Its  precision  and  deadly  continuity  were  such  that 
the  ranks  of  the  brave  men  who  so  daringly  rushed  to  the  assault, 
fell  like  green  grass  before  the  sharp  scythe.  With  most  fearful 
courage,  however,  on  pressed  the  living  column,  crushing  beneath  its 
heavy  and  remorseless  tread  the  wounded — the  dying  and  the  dead; 
and  on  sped  to  meet  it  the  awful  spiiit  of  Destruction  which  at  that 
hour  hovered,  the  presiding  genius,  in  front  of  the  American  lines! 
But  it  was  in  vain  the  enemy  essayed  to  pass  within  the  circle  of  that 
terrible  fire  !  File  after  file  of  his  bravest  bit  the  dust — hundreds  and 
thousands  fell  ;  and  though  a  gallant  few  impetuously  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  breastwork,  there  again  the  bullet  and  the  bayonet  met 
and  hurled  them  bleeding  and  dying  back  upon  the  plain,  or  left  their 
bodies  on  the  rampart — an  additional  protection  to  the  American 
soldiers.  Hesitating,  reeling,  then  breaking  in  flight — more  rapid 
than  their  advance,  the  enemy  was  at  length  rallied  by  their  com- 
mander in  chief.  In  becoming  language  he  exhorted  them  to  re- 
member Badjados  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo — to  think  of  their  former 
glory,  and  not  to  pause  until  they  had  driven  the  undisciplined 
American  militia-men  before  them.  Waving  his  hat  in  hand,  shout- 
ing words  of  encouragement  to  his  "  invincibles,"  Packenham  him- 
self, bare  headed,  led  the  charge.    Now,  brave  patriots,  is  the  trying 
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crisis  of  the  battle!  He,  who  leads  your  foes  in  person,  is  a  titled 
baron — the  relative  of  the  great  Wellington,  the  favorite  officer  in 
the  British  army — who  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  English  Par- 
liament for  his  gallantry;  and  under  his  inspiring  valor  the  English 
soldier  feels  the  animating,  burning  spirit  of  that  far-famed  war  cry, 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  this  day."  Every  nerve 
will  be  strained  to  carry  your  entrenchments.  But  again  the  effort 
fails  !  The  brave  Paekenbam  falls,  and  finds  a  grave  as  bloody,  and 
amid  a  carnage  as  terrific,  as  ever  soldier  looked  upon.  Gibbs  and 
Kean,  the  next  in  command,  likewise  fall,  nobly  doing  their  devoir; 
and  again  the  proud  veterans  of  England  bear  back  from  the  deadly 
fire,  beyond  which  nothing  living  had  that  day  passed  !  The  fourth 
in  rank  again  rallies  the  bleeding  and  sullen  wariors  for  another  des- 
perate encounter.  How  hard  was  the  lesson  to  learn,  that  a  few 
brave  countrymen,  in  a  righteous  cause,  on  their  own  soil,  could  foil 
the  repeated  efforts  of  three  times  their  number  of  invading,  spoil 
hunting  veterans  !  Once  again  then  their  thinned  and  shattered 
ranks  close  up,  and  rush  to  the  onset.  But  valor  had  for  that  day 
done  its  duty  !  Death  seemed  to  spread  his  wings  in  front  of  those 
devoted  troops,  and  they  yielded  the  day  !  Was  it  not  most  gallantly 
won  ? 

Such  was  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  For  every  American  patriot 
who  fell  in  that  contest,  a  hecatomb  of  three  hundred  Britons  was 
offerred  up  as  a  saciafice!  From  its  plains  flashed  up  a  stream  of 
glory  which  filled  our  whole  country  with  gladness  and  rejoicing. 
Its  vivid  brightness  extinguished  the  burning  fires  of  the  capitol  ; 
while  every  hill  of  our  glad  land  echoed  back  the  war  scream  of  the 
American  eagle,  as  the  English  lion  quailed  before  his  fierce  and 
rapid  swoop,  and  fled  howling  in  anguish  from  our  shore. 

Let  us  now  change  the  scene.  Two  weeks  had  elapsed.  The 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  wTere  fasting  and  praying,  for  the  great  de- 
liverance of  their  city  from  invasion  and  rapine,  which  had  been 
effected  by  the  vigilance,  skill  and  indomitable  valor  of  the  American 
commander.  The  victor  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  the  God  of  Hosts.  Children,  robed  in  white,  and 
representing  the  different  states  of  the  union,  strewed  the  hero's  path 
with  flowers,  and  as  he  passed  between  their  open  ranks,  these  lovely 
and  innocent  maidens  sweetly  sang — 

"  Hail  to  the  chief!  who  hied  at  war's  alarms, 
'1  o  save  our  threatened  land  from  hostile  arms; 
Preserved,  protected  hy  his  gallant  care, 
Be  his  the  tribute  of  each  grateful  fair: 
With  joyful  triumph  swell  the  choral  lay — 
Strew,  strew  wilh  flowers  the  Hero's  way. 
Jackson,  all  hail!  our  country's  pride  and  boast, 
Whose  mind  's  a  council,  and  whose  arm  's  a  host! 
Welcome,  blest  chief!  accept  our  grateful  lays, 
Unbidden  homage,  and  spontaneous  praise; 
Remembrance  long  shall  keep  alive  thy  fame, 
And  future  infants  learn  to  lisp  thy  name." 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  scene,  the  vene- 
rable bishop  addressed  him,  and  presented  to  him  a  wreath  of  laurel 
as  evidence  of  the  meed  which  was  awarded  to  his  valor  and  gene- 
ralship. At  that  moment  Andrew  Jackson  may  be  said  to  have 
realized  the  proud  dreams  of  an  exalted  ambition.  The  mighty 
column  of  his  fame  had  been  completed,  when  the  bleeding  and 
battle-worn  veterans  of  England  had  turned  despairingly  from  their 
last  fruitless  charge.  The  laurel  was  then  but  being  enwreathed 
around  its  capital !  The  lustre  of  his  name  and  great  deeds  was 
then  undimmed  either  by  envy  or  political  hate.  He  occupied  a  po- 
sition in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  where  no  other  stood  beside 
him.  Clear  and  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  of  his  fame  he  stood, 
unmatched  in  the  vigor  of  his  intellect — in  the  energy  of  his  will — 
in  the  unflinching  fierceness  of  his  nerve — unmatched  in  his  vast 
conception  of  American  freedom  and  American  destiny — unmatched 
in  the  purity  and  singleness  of  his  devotion  to  that  great  class,  who 
composed  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen,  and  whom  be  be- 
lieved were  not  "born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored 
few,  booted  and  spurred  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the 
grace  of  God" — unrivalled  too  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
and  in  the  admiration  of  his  vanquished  foes. 

Throughout  the  land — from  every  battle  field  of  the  revolution 
and  of  the  war  just  closed  in  glory  by  his  own  victories — from  every 
temple  dedicated  to  God  and  to  justice — from  every  assembly  of  the 
delighted  people — from  every  hamlet  in  the  far  woods  of  the  West, 
or  vine  clad  cottage  embosomed  in  the  vallies  of  the  East — from 
every  city  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  our 
western  wilds,  were  rising  the  exulting  anthems  of  victory  and  of 
peace,  mingled  with  praises  of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans  !  To  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city,  the  good  fortune  was  reserved  of  receiving 
simultaneously  from  each  extreme  of  the  union  the  inspiring  news  of 
that  magnificent  victory  and  the  glad  and  cheering  accounts  of  the 
declaration  of  peace.  The  olive  branch  was  presented  to  you  en- 
twined with  the  laurel,  and  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  undying  glory. 
That  victory  had  been  won  against  the  most  fearful  odds,  and  with 
a  power  and  brilliancy  which  shed  its  lustre  to  the  farthest  verge  of 
the  union.  One  of  the  closing  scenes  attendant  upon  it  possesses  an 
intensity  of  interest,  which  few  in  history  can  rival.  A  city,  trembling 
with  just  fears,  had  been  gallantly  rescued  from  its  perilous  position. 
Not  a  merchant  upon  its  thronged  levees  looked  complacently  upon 
his  stuffed  ware-houses,  but  acknowledged  that  it  was  by  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  Jackson  that  they  were  preserved  to  him — not 
an  owner  of  real  estate  surveyed  his  ranges  of  lofty  piles,  but  remem- 
bered that  it  was  to  his  vigilance  and  skill  that  he  was  indebted  for  a 
roof  to  cover  his  own  head,  or  to  lease  to  others.  Beauty  and  gentle 
worth  breathed  blessings  upon  him  who  had  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
war  from  their  peaceful  dwellings,  and  had  saved  them  from  the  lewd 
grasp  of  a  triumphant  and  unbridled  soldiery  ;  while  as  the  man  of 
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God  kneeled  in  his  holy  sanctuary,  his  heart  yearned  in  prayer  for 
the  hero  who  had  driven  back  the  invader  from  our  shores,  and  had 
saved  his  temple  from  the  pollution  of  being  converted  into  barracks 
for  a  reckless  army.  The  city's  mighty  heart  beat  with  but  one  great 
impulse — gratitude  to  its  protector!  Such  was  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  when  an  humble  officer  of  the  law  appeared  in  the  camp  of 
the  defenders  of  their  country,  and  summoned  from  their  midst  the 
victor  General.  And  for  what  was  that  summons?  To  answer  to  a 
suspected  judge  for  an  act  committed  for  that  country's  safety  ! — for 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  traitor!  What  will  Andrew  Jack- 
son do  ?  The  answer  is  written  in  the  broadest  letters  of  living 
light,  upon  the  page  of  history.  But  I  may  well  ask  those  who  have 
ever  deemed  him  to  have  been  but  a  military  usurper — who  have 
charged  that  he  violated  law  and  constitution  at  pleasure,  if  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  what  course  would  such 
a  character  have  most  naturally  pursued,  under  such  circumstances  ? 
He  was  a  conquering  general,  surrounded  by  most  devoted  troops — 
in  the  midst  of  a  city  which  was  paying  unusual  honors  to  his  name, 
and  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  public  opinion,  which  had  endorsed 
all  his  acts  ;  and  had  particularly  approved  of  that  for  which  he  was 
summoned  to  answer.  Could  he  not  safely  have  disregarded  a 
summons  for  such  cause,  made  by  such  a  judge  at  such  a  moment? 
If  he  had  been  what  many  represented,  would  he  not  have  so  acted? 
His  course,  however,  was  different.  He  laid  aside  the  panoply  of  the 
soldier — he  left  the  guarded  precincts  of  the  camp.  He  voluntarily 
placed  himself  at  the  bar  of  a  magistrate,  who  was  to  be  the  accuser 
and  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.  The  trial  progressed — the  defence 
was  heard,  and  sentence  of  condemnation  was  about  being  pro- 
nounced. The  long  ill-suppressed  indignation  of  the  people,  who 
crowded  around  the  court,  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  At  sight 
of  the  illustrious  defender  of  their  lives,  property  and  liberties,  an  ar- 
raigned criminal  at  the  bar  of  a  court  which  was  performing  its  func- 
tions under  the  liberty  and  peace  wrhich  his  triumphant  arm  had 
bequeathed  to  it, —  ere  yet  the  white  sails  of  the  enemy's  fleet  had 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon  in  his  flight,  the  deeply  muttered  thunder 
of  that  indignation  burst  fearfully  upon  the  ear  of  the  startled  magis- 
trate, and  he  ordered  his  court  to  be  adjourned.  The  majesty  of  the 
law  was  quailing  before  the  power  of  an  enraged  populace!  But 
note  that  tall  form,  clothed  with  ineffable  dignity  and  grandeur,  which 
rises  amid  the  swaying  crowd,  and  commands  attention  !  Listen  to 
that  stern  voice  which  entreats  the  people  to  respect  the  lawTs  of  their 
country,  and  not  to  sully  by  any  inconsiderate  action  the  brightness 
of  the  victory  just  won?  It  was  the  form  which  had  so  often  gleamed 
in  the  sulphurous  vapor  that  rolled  before  the  van  of  battle — it  was 
the  voice  which  had  so  often  cheered  our  citizens  to  victory,  and 
which  now  taught  them  the  first  great  lesson  which  each  citizen 
should  learn — subrnissisn  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  country. 
It  was  the  form  and  voice  of  him,  who  on  that  day  was  accused  of 
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tyrannical  resistance  of  law  and  of  contempt  for  the  court — of  him, 
who  after  subduing  the  tumult  of  popular  passion,  quietly  turned  to 
the  trembling  magistrate,  to  assure  him  that  he  could  then  safely 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  his  office — that  the  same  arm  which  had 
defended  the  country  from  invasion,  and  its  institutions  from  over- 
throw, would  uphold  the  tottering  tribunal  upon  which  he  sat! 

Compare  Andrew  Jackson  at  that  moment  with  all  that  is  brightest 
and  best  in  the  characters  of  the  past,  and  I  err  not  in  saying  that 
the  brilliancy  of  his  conduct  on  that  remarkable  occasion  pales  not 
before  the  most  lustrous  of  all  their  great  deeds.  Compare  him,  at 
that  period,  with  the  Cromwells  and  Napoleons  of  the  world,  who 
profess  to  have  headed  revolutions  for  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  they  drove  legislative  assemblies  from  their 
halls  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  failed  to  register  their  de- 
crees, the  American  patriot  upheld  and  sustained  the  trembling  tri- 
bunal of  the  laws,  even  while  fulminating  its  sentences  against  his 
own  head  !  Theirs  was  a  love  of  glory — Jackson's  a  deep  seated 
devotion  to  his  country.  They  fought  and  conquered  for  honor, 
power,  and  renowm — Jackson  seized  the  sword  but  to  drive  the  in- 
vader from  his  country,  that  he  might  thereby  strengthen  its  institu- 
tions and  rights.  All  after  success  was  but  the  fruit  of  those  deeds 
of  wisdom,  valor  and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country,  which  he  had 
fully  consummated  upon  the  glorious  eighth  of  January,  1815. 

If  he  was  again  called  upon  to  don  his  armor,  and  in  a  single 
campaign  subdued  the  almost  intracticable  Seminole  in  his  native 
vigor,  w7hom  it  has  since  required  other  generals  five  years  to  con- 
quer,— if  he  was  made  Governor  of  the  province  where  he  had 
displayed  such  signal  generalship,  and  from  which  he  had  driven 
Indians,  Spanish  and  English — if  he  was  offered  the  high  station  of 
Minister  to  Mexico,  when  under  the  rule  of  Iturbide — and  wras  again 
placed  in  that  most  eminent  and  dignified  of  all  legislative  bodies  the 
United  States  Senate,  all  was  to  have  been  expected  as  trusts  well 
reposed  in  one,  who  had  filled  every  station  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  with  honor  and  ability.  If  afterwards,  he  three  times  received 
a  higher  number  of  the  suffrages  of  the  American  people  than  did 
any  of  his  competitors,  for  the  highest  office  on  earth — and  twice 
was  chosen  by  overwhelming  majorities  over  such  eminent  and  gifted 
citizens  as  Adams  and  Clay,  it  was  a  tribute  but  due  to  him,  who,  in 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  of  liberty, 

"Had  filled  the  measure  of  his  country's  glory." 

In  that  exalted  station,  his  principles  and  his  acts  gave  a  lustre  to 
the  name  of  an  American,  which  caused  it  to  be  respected  and  ad- 
mired wherever  civilization  had  a  votary  Under  his  administration, 
our  foreign  relations  were  conducted  with  a  brilliant  vigor,  a  stern 
justice,  an  unerring  sagacity,  which  forced  long  delayed  redress  of 
injuries  from  the  haughtiest  powers  of  Europe,  and  taught  the  world 
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that  one  was  at  the  helm  here,  who,  while  he  "  demanded  nothing 
but  what  was  right,  submitted  to  nothing  that  was  ivrong. "  That 
irresistible  energy,  which  in  six  months  destroyed  the  might  of  the 
powerful  Creek  nation — and  in  a  >ingle  campaign  humbled  and  crip- 
pled the  warlike  Seminole,  was  visible  in  the  crushing  force,  with 
which,  as  a  statesman,  he  destroyed  that  vast  system  which  was 
unconstitutionally  spreading  its  net  work  of  roads,  canals,  and  im- 
proved navigation  of  harbors  and  rivers,  over  the  upper  half  of  the 
Union. 

That  same  hardihood  of  courage  and  majesty  of  will  which 
distinguished  him  in  early  life,  led  him  to  unrivet  the  shackles  which 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  thrown  around  the  limbs  of  the 
great  laboring  mass — an  institution,  whose  ramifications  extended 
throughout  the  business  arteries  of  the  whole  Union — whose  branches. 
Banyan-tree  like,  had  taken  root  in  every  state — and  whose  immense 
capital  of  millions  on  millions  of  dollars,  and  consequent  popularity 
with  the  wealthier  classes,  seemed  to  laugh  to  scorn  an  attempt  to 
subvert  it — an  institution  which  even  in  its  dying  throes  could  give 
color  to  a  succeeding  canvass  for  the  Presidency,  and  which  though 
dead,  yet  heaves,  through  means  of  political  galvanism,  the  bosom  of 
the  nation  with  ocasonal  spasms. 

The  same  promptitude  and  decision,  which  led  him  to  invade  a 
Spanish  province — to  storm  a  Spanish  fort,  in  a  time  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries — and  to  hang  the  Englishmen  engaged  in 
inciting  the  savages  to  deeds  of  midnight  murder  and  horrid  massa- 
cre— a  spirit  which  never  permitied  him  to  pause  an  instant  when 
he  believed  the  integrity  of  his  country  at  stake,  and  which  led  him 
to  supercede  the  civil  by  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  dictated  the 
Proclamation — gave  birth  to  the  Force  bill,  crushed  the  banded  array 
of  powerful  monopoly,  and  finally  scattered  the  storm  which  the  in- 
dignant spirit  of  an  oppressed  people  and  the  friends  of  a  high  tariff 
had  raised  in  our  midst,  and  which  was  about  to  burst  over  the  land 
in  untold  terrors. 

To  the  spirit  that  induced  him  promptly  to  sell  his  splendid  farm, 
near  Nashville,  when  involved  by  the  failure  of  a  friend — to  his  stern 
and  rigid  ideas  of  promptitude  in  the  settlement  of  all  money  mat- 
ters, may  be  traced  the  zeal,  with  which  he  sought  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  National  debt. 

It  was  fit  that  he  who  had  freed  the  nation  from  the  thraldom  of 
its  invaders,  should  likewise  be  the  instrument  in  freeing  it  from  the 
shackles  of  an  enormous  foreign  debt. 

In  all  these  great  and  interesting  matters  the  world  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  a  master  spirit.  The  people  sanctioned  his  course, 
(for  he  stood  prominently  forward  the  teader  of  public  sentiment  and 
not  its  follower)  by  overwhelming  majorities  ;  and  long  after  he  re- 
tired from  the  stirring  arena  of  public  life,  the  most  effective  of  all 
appeals  to  the  popular  mind  were  allusions  to  the  hero  and  his  prin- 
ciples. 
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This  is  not  the  fit  place,  or  the  occasion,  to  go  into  a  discussion 
of  the  truth  of  those  principles — or  of  their  effect  upon  the  destinies 
of  this  country.  The  passions  engendered  by  the  fierce  opposition, 
which  such  a  man  must  have  necessarily  encountered  in  his  labors 
for  humanity,  are  yet  too  warm  to  allow  us  to  expect  a  calm  and  just 
decision.  Now  is  the  time,  however,  to  say,  for  now  as  ever  has  it 
been  freely  and  universally  admitted,  that  no  man  ever  more  ardently 
loved  his  country,  and  its  institutions,  or  was  more  zealously  desirous 
of  adding  to  their  glory  and  permanance. 

No  man  was  ever  more  honestly  attached  to  the  substantial  inter- 
ests of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  That  attachment  was  not 
marked  by  any  enmity  to  the  interests  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It 
was  founded  in  a  single  hearted,  devoted  love  of  popular  freedom. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  impulses  tending  to  the  advancement  of 
that  great  end.  Hence  his  ever  active  desire  to  shape  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  so  as  to  give  to  each  citizen  a  home — a 
permanence  and  an  abiding  place  to  his  patriotism.  Hence  his  de- 
sire of  having  our  immense  fertile  forests  opened  to  his  enterprise 
and  industry — of  relieving  the  over-crowded  marts  of  the  older  and 
more  thickly  settled  regions  of  the  Union,  by  cheapening  the  public 
domain — of  creating  an  independent  class  out  of  the  masses  now 
dependent  for  daily  support  upon  the  uncertain  bounties  of  manufac- 
turing capital.  His  policy  would  have  made  freeholders  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  now  pine  in  dread  of  the 
want  of  employment.  By  lessening  the  inducements  to  vice  and 
meanness,  it  would  have  elevated  that  class  in  the  scale  of  morals, 
and  have  thus  made  firmer  the  foundations  of  our  institutions.  That 
policy  was  as  comprehensive  as  the  peopled  earth.  It  held  out  temp- 
ting inducements  to  the  poor  inhabitant  of  every  clime  and  nation  to 
seek  to  rear  a  home  in  our  western  wilds,  and  to  learn  beneath  the 
shadows  of  our  boundless  forests,  lessons  of  national  freedom — of 
personal  independence  and  of  morality. 

His  love  for  the  laboring  classes  originated  his  untiring  hostility 
to  banking  institutions,  which  hoarding1  up  capital  by  associated 
means  gave  to  capitalists  control  over  labor  and  property,  and  pro- 
duced those  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  the  least  wave  of  which 
washed  over  the  humble  laborer,  carrying  in  its  wake  want  and  dis- 
tress. He  was  indeed  a  perfect  embodiment  of  popular  feeling.  It 
has  been  said  that  his  great  popularity  was  owing  to  that  high  mili- 
tary renown  and  personal  daring  with  which  his  name  was  associated, 
which  always  excites  popular  enthusiasm,  and  which  invested  him 
with  power  to  carry  out  such  great  measures.  The  view  is  too  limi- 
ted to  satisfy  the  enquirer  after  causes,  in  after  times.  He  but  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  great  popular  principles,  and  at  once,  by  his 
energy,  sagacity,  and  devotion,  became  the  nucleus  around  which 
rallied  every  popular  sentiment.  The  instinct  of  the  popular  mind 
convinced  it  of  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  that  in 
fearlessly  advocating  their  interests  he  was  seeking  no  ephemeral 
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popularity  which  should  waft  him  into  place  and  retain  him  there, 
but  was  acting  out  the  attributes  of  his  own  nature.  He  had  the 
sagacity  to  see,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the  courage  to  defend  the  true 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  but  the  natural 
order  of  things  that  such  a  man,  in  such  a  cause,  should  ha\e  en- 
countered the  sternest  and  severest  opposition  from  the  favored  few, 
who  by  force  of  law  have  lor  centuries  subsisted  upon  the  labor  of 
the  many.  It  was  but  in  the  usual  order  of  events  that,  breaking 
through  the  long  cherished  system  that  governments  were  constituted 
to  enable  the  rich  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  General  Jackson  should 
bring  into  antagonist  array,  those  who  had  monopolized  so  many  of 
the  privileges  and  had  so  long  prospered  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  sophomore  of  the  schools  spoke  contemp- 
tuously of  the  "  oi  polloi" — the  gay  chatterer  upon  the  surface  of 
society  sneered  affectedly  at  the  "  canaille ," — grave  statesmen  spoke 
solemnly  as  to  the  great  liberty  which  would  be  extended  to  the  un- 
lettered masses, — while  soulless  corporations  garnered  up  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor,  and  used  their  immense  power  to  crush  the 
spirit  which  rose  to  meet  the  congenial  philanthropy  of  the  noble 
hearted  statesman.  His  policy  involved  principles  of  political 
economy,  upon  which  sincere  differences  could  fairly  be  entertained  ; 
and  our  surprise  is  lessened  at  the  strenuous  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  great  popular  leader  met,  when  we  reflect  that  in- 
terest inevitably  clouds  the  judgment  and  gives  vigor  to  its  defence. 

At   the   close  of  his   celebrated  veto   ol  the  United  States  Bank 
charter  bill,  he  uses  the  following  eloquent  language: 

"  Experience  should  teach  us  wisdom.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
our  government  now  encounters,  and  most  of  the  dangers  which  im- 
pend over  our  union,  have  sprung  from  an  abandonment  of  the  legi- 
timate objects  of  government  by  our  national  legislature,  and  the 
adoption  of  such  principles  as  are  embodied  in  this  act.  Many  of 
our  rich  men  have  not  been  content  with  equal  protection  and  equal 
benefits,  but  have  besought  us  to  make  them  richer  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. By  attempiing  to  gratify  their  desires,  we  have,  in  the  re- 
sults of  our  legislation,  arrayed  section  against  section,  interest 
against  interest,  and  man  against  man,  in  a  fearful  commotion  which 
threatens  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our  union.  It  is  time  to  pause 
in  our  career,  to  review  our  principles,  and,  if  possible,  revive  that 
devoted  patriotism  and  spirit  of  compromise  which  distinguished 
the  sages  of  the  revolution,  and  the  fathers  of  our  union.  If  we 
cannot  at  once,  in  justice  to  interests  vested  under  improvident 
legislation,  make  our  government  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  can  at 
least  take  a  stand  against  all  new  grants  of  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges — against  any  prostitution  of  our  government  to  the  ad- 
vancement ot  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  in  favor  of 
compromise  and  general  reform  in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of 
political  economy." 
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General  Jackson  represented  in  the  above  sentiments  the  true 
genius  of  our  government,  and  its  progressive  character.  We  who 
thus  think  have  been  charged  with  a  want  of  reverence  for  things 
that  have  been,  and  want  of  respect  for  things  that  are.  Such, 
however,  I  would  reply,  is  true  Americanism.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
fifty  years  since,  deemed  our  constitution  to  have  disrespected  too 
much  the  monarchical  feature,  and  to  have  yielded  too  much  to  the 
popular  principle.  He  was  an  accomplished  statesman — a  man  of 
genius  and  virtue;  yet  no  man  now  stands  upon  his  principles. 
Even  the  federalists  have  progressed  with  the  development  of  our 
institutions;  while  the  republicans,  (and  I  beg  to  be  understood  as 
using  the  term  in  no  party  sense — for  the  federalists  are  no  longer  a 
party — and  republicans  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  great  parties 
of  the  day,)  as  the  governmental  action  has  exposed  error  and 
weakness  and  power  in  its  various  parts,  no  longer  deem  popular 
will  as  infused  into  government  to  be  an  experiment,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  political  truth.  They  have  consequently  simpli- 
fied the  action  of  the  government.  Checks  upon  popular  freedom 
are  being  unloosed  as  they  are  found  to  be  destructive  of  popular 
happiness.  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  consistent 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  minority,  is  now  the  chief  aim  of 
legislation.  General  Jackson  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  leader 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  erected  by  a  long  series  of  legislative 
error  against  the  attainment  of  this  great  end  ;  and  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  hundred  million  of  circulation  and  all 
government  revenues  to  sustain  it — encircled  too  by  the  most  bril- 
liant talents — by  an  unquestionable  convenience  to  the  immense  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests — sustained  by  plausible  theory 
and  millions  of  dependants,  fell  in  the  contest  with  this  extraordinary 
man, — whose  unerring  sagacity  was  wiser  and  truer  in  its  instincts 
than  the  cultivated  genius  and  experience  of  all  his  counsellors, 
labor  may  be  said,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  have  been  dis- 
enthralled from  the  restrictions  of  monopoly,  and  to  have  walked 
erect  in  its  unshorn  rights  and  freedom. 

After  having  received  from  his  countrymen  every  honor,  both  civil 
and  military,  which  they  could  bestow,  General  Jackson  retired  to 
his  loved  home  at  the  Hermitage — but  not  to  entire  seclusion.  On 
all  great  questions  his  counsels  were  consulted  ;  and  they  producd  an 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  astonishing  to  those  who  knew  not  the 
hold  he  had  upon  the  national  affections. 

Though  aged — so  enfeebled  as  to  be  propped  in  his  chair — and 
daily  waiting  the  summons  of  his  God  to  join  the  troops  of  noble 
hearts  that  had  marched  before  him  to  eternity,  his  last  years  were 
redolent  with  prayers  for  his  country's  honor  and  welfare.  The 
Texas  question  aroused  the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  His  mind 
seemed  to  be  regenerated  by  its  commanding  importance.  Through- 
out the  land  was  again  heard  his  trumpet  voice,  arousing  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  greatness  of  the  issue — to  the  brilliant  future,  which  it 
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had  in  store  for  them.  And  surely  it  was  the  heart-felt  prayer  of 
the  millions  of  his  fellow  men,  whose  eyes  were  anxiously  set  upon 
the  last  days  of  that  mighty  spirit,  that  he  might  he  spared  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  that  great  act  of  liberty.  But  He  whose  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  whose  thoughts  are  above  our  thoughts,  allowed 
to  the  venerable  patriot  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  glories  which 
are  to  cluster  around  that  great  American  deed.  It  was  not  given 
to  Moses  to  enler  the  promised  land.  He  was  permitted  only  to 
view  it  from  Mount  Pisgah. 

And  from  that  eminence  to  which  God  had  led  him,  through  an 
atmosphere  rarified  by  the  spirituality  of  his  mind,  what  a  panorama 
was  exhibited  to  his  view!  The  dark  forms  of  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism stood  frowning  in  foiled  malice  upon  the  desert  frontiers  of 
Mexico — freedom  and  union  were  spreading  their  protecting  wings 
over  the  gorgeous  plains  of  Texas — another  noble  pillar  was  being 
added  to  the  temple  of  our  liberties  ! — the  glories  of  San  Jacinto 
were  commingling  with  those  of  New  Orleans  ! — and  another  fount 
of  deathless  fame  was  ours. 

Turning  from  those  thick  coming  glories  to  the  past,  he  was  carried 
back  to  1775,  when  his  loved  country,  Minerva  like,  sprang  armed 
into  existence,  from  the  head  of  British  empire,  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  power  and  wisdom.  He  recalled  to  mind  that  her  people  were 
then  but  three  millions — that  thirteen  states  constituted  the  union, 
that  our  western  limits  were  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi, while  on  the  south  and  south-west  we  fell  short  of  that 
great  river  and  of  the  gulf — that  our  greatness,  in  fact,  consisted  but 
in  our  vast  conceptions  of  all  that  constitute  national  glory  and 
prosperity.  He  had  lived  to  see  those  noble  institutions  in  full  and 
successful  operation — the  nation  swelling  and  increasing  in  all  the 
elements  of  moral,  political,  commercial  and  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment ;  until  then,  as  he  looked,  twenty-eight  state  sovereignties, 
coutaining  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  burst  upon  his  view,  each 
carrying  on  within  its  own  limits  every  species  of  domestic  legisla- 
lation,  suited  to  its  people,  genius  and  climate,  yet  "one  and  insepa- 
rable" in  all  that  affects  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  And  his  eye 
wandered  over  a  noble  domain,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  far  away 
into  the  interminable  west  till  laved  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific; 
while  the  sands  of  its  southern  border  was  cooled  by  the  waters  of 
the  gulf,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Rio  Del  Norte  was  streaming  the 
star  spangled  banner ! 

So  rapid  too  had  been  this  increase  in  numbers  and  prosperity, 
that  the  inhabitant  yet  lived  who  once  had  pitched  his  emigrating 
tent  upon  the  wild  plain,  where  Cincinnati,  Queen  of  the  West,  now 
sits  in  all  her  pride  and  commercial  glory. 

The  water  falls  of  New  England,  once  the  scenes  of  quiet  and 
secluded  communion  between  the  Indian  wooer  and  his  dusky  maid, 
he  saw  covered  with  towering  and  massive  buildings,  within  which 
were  heard  the  grinding  run  of  countless  and  invaluable  machinery, 
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supplying  the  farthest  India  with  their  fabric,  and  in  the  marts  of  En- 
gland successfully  competing  with  her  age-perfected  skill  and  indus- 
try !  He  saw  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  daily  pouring  forth  fleets,  that 
in  their  commercial  daring  and  emulation  whiten  every  sea  and 
crowd  every  mart,  where  commerce  has  erected  her  image. 

From  afar  he  heard  the  dull  roar  of  the  innumerable  fiery  forges 
that  line  the  vallies  of  Pennsylvania,  fusing  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth  into  articles  of  incalculable  utility  and  value. 

The  dark  plains  of  the  sunny  south  were  whitened  with  the  staple 
product  of  the  world,  the  produce  of  her  citizens'  industry  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  powerful  nations  of  the  earth 
and  our  own;  stronger  as  a  bond  of  peace  than  even  heaven-born 
justice,  or  the  frowning  batteries  of  armed  navies  and  the  bristling 
ranks  of  numerous  armies  :  while  the  west,  the  great,  the  fertile 
west !  far,  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  the  peace  of  1783  gave  us, 
spread  out,  before  the  hero's  eagle  eye,  its  map  of  magnificent  rivers 
and  boundless  plains,  teeming  with  an  enterprising  population,  who 
annually  gather  in  a  golden  harvest,  and  shelter  countless  herds,  of 
sufficient  abundance  to  feed  the  starving  millions  of  Europe. 

The  eye  of  the  noble  old  man  brightened  in  death  as  he  gazed 
with  something  of  its  former  fire,  for  the  sons  of  that  greatest  valley 
of  the  world  had  trod  with  him  the  path  to  victory,  and  upon  its 
broad  plains,  graven  deep  in  lines  of  living  light,  is  his  own  name 
dedicated  to  immortality !  while  throughout  its  broad  expanse 

Cf  Each  little  rill,  each  mighty  river, 
Roll  mingled  with  his  fame  forever." 

Animated  by  such  noble  and  heroic  sentiments,  as  such  a  scene 
must  have  raised  in  such  a  heart,  the  great  patriot  spake — "  may 
my  enemies  find  peace — may  the  liberties  of  my  country  endure  for- 
ever!" and  calmly  and  spirit-like, 

"  He  sunk  as  sinks  the  morning  star, 
Which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  west, 
Nor  hides  itself  amid  the  tempests  of  the  sky; 
But  melts  away  amid  the  light  of  heaven." 

Honored  and  revered  while  living,  a  mourning  nation  wept  above 
his  tomb ;  and  now  seeks  to  erect  upon  its  bosom  the  proud  mauso- 
leum, as  indicative  of  that  commanding  genius — that  lofty  patriotism 
— that  pure  heart,  which  gave  lustre  to  his  own  and  his  country's 
name,  and  as  an  incentitive  to  all  who  shall  gaze  upon  it  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Sacred  as  such  an  object  is,  however,  experience  tells  us  how 
slow  it  is  of  completion.  That  towering  and  magnificent  column 
which  in  a  sister  city  "  greets  the  morning  sun  in  its  rising,  and 
around  whose  summit  its  parting  beams  play,"  was  twenty  years  in 
its  construction,  and  was  long  a  standing  reproach  to  the  dormant 
patriotism  of  our  land.     Its  half  raised  shaft  at  length  aroused  the 
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patriotism  of  a  class  of  society — the  mechanics,  which  in  all  ages 
has  ever  been  found  to  be  a  nursery  for  bold  and  genuine  patriots. 
While  wealth  and  capital  stood  aloof,  labor  stept  in  to  perform  the 
grateful  task;  and  the  ladies  of  Boston,  reiined  and  intellectual  wo- 
men, placed  upon  it  its  crowning  capital. 

The  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  such  a  people  as  surround  me. 
The  descendants  of  those  who  formed  the  "  Old  Maryland  line"  will 
not  let  a  project  slumber  which  erects  a  monument  to  valor.  The 
mechanics  of  Baltimore,  who  read  upon  the  scroll  which  enwreaths 
this  shaft  the  names  of  many  of  their  craft,  will  emulate  the 
liberality  of  those  of  Boston,  and  will  freely  contribute  to  so  noble 
an  object.  The  class  for  which  the  great  statesman  so  long  strug- 
gled with  the  powerful  interests  which  had  possession  of  the  reins 
of  government,  will  not  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without  giving 
their  testimonial  of  the  gratitude  they  feel  for  his  inestimable  services. 
The  ladies  of  Baltimore,  distinguished  for  beauty,  grace  and  rerine- 
ment,  will  vie  with  all  to  show  their  estimate  of  the  deeds  of  gal- 
lantry of  him  who  inspired  valor  to  do  its  devoir,  and  led  it  to  victory, 
in  their  defence  and  behalf:  and  as  long  as  the  noble  column,  which 
will  thus  be  reared,  shall  stand  in  your  midst,  will  the  spirit  of  the 
victor  chief  and  great  statesman  hover  over  your  city — animating 
each  heart — cheering  you  in  the  path  of  duty — inciting  you  to 
patriotic  deeds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN 


General,  JACKSON 


ASD 


Mr.  MONROE. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE!*,  OF  MAT  7. 

Messrs.  Gales  &  Seatokt  :  I  have  addressed  to  Gene- 
ral  Jackson  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lowrie's  Com- 
munication which  appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  5th 
instant.  The  General  has  returned  me  an  answer,  and 
I  have  obtained  from  him  permision  to  publish  it.  With 
&  view,  therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  fully  before  the 
public,  I  send  you  my  Letter  and  the  General's  Answer, 
with  a  request  that  you  will  insert  them  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer.    Respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

May  6,  1824.  G.  KREMER. 


Washington  >May  5th,  1824. 

Dear  General:  Mr.  Lowrie  has  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Intelligencer,  and  endeavors  to  prove  his 
charge  in  relation  to  the  letter,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  you,  to  the  President,  and  read  by  the  President  to 
him.  The  President,  on  a  former  occasion,  informed  me 
he  had  never  read  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lowrie;  and  Mr. 
Findlay,  who  is  said  to  have  been,  at  the  time,  present, 
has  stated  to  me,  that  no  such  letter  was  ever  read  to 
him.  Having  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Press  the  information  I  had  received,  I  was  led  to 
.believe  that  we  would  hear  no  more  of  this  letter.  Sub- 
sequent events,  however,  show  that  I  was  mistaken, 
Mr.  Lowrie,  in  his  publication,  says,  speaking  of  the  let- 
ter, "  Why  does  Mr.  Hay  adopt  the  expression  used  in 
the  newspapers,  rather  than  in  my  letter,  viz.  two  fede- 
ralists and  two  democrats?"  By  this,  he  evidently  in* 
tended  to  convey  the  opinion,  that  he,  Mr.  Lowrie,  had 
not  made,  use  of  this  expression.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
charge  made — this  was  the  question  put  by  me  to  the* 
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President,  and  to  this  question  was  his  answer  given, 
and  which  Mr.  Lowrie  did  tell  me,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, that  he  would  prove.  Although  1  am  perfectly 
clear,  in  my  opinion,  that  neither  folly  nor  wickedness 
can  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  ransack  bureaus,  and 
drag- forth  the  private  correspondence  of  any  man,  yet, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  been  frequently  called  upon,  by  my 
constituents,  for  information  in  relation  to  this  letter,  and 
feeling  confident  that  no  motive  can  exist  with  you  for 
■withholding  the  contents  of  any  letter  you  ever  wrote,  I 
therefore  respectfully  ask  you,  in  order  that  the  public 
may  be  correctly  informed,  to  communicate  to  me  whe- 
ther you  ever  did  write  such  letter  or  not. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration  and 
regard.     Very  respectfully,  your  fellow-citizen, 

G.  KliEMEK. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jacksost, 

City  of  Washington. 

Rear  Sir  :  T  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday; 
and,  with  much  cheerfulness  and  candor,  shall  reply  to 
your  inquiry. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  before  the  public,  that 
I  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  recommending  him 
to  select  for  his  cabinet  "  two  distinguished  republicans 
and  two  distinguished  federalists;"  and  that  to  Mr. 
Lowrie  and  Mr.  Findlay,  Senators  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  letter  had  been  read.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  myself  that  the  fact  was  so,  inas- 
much as  our  correspondence  was  private  and  confiden- 
tial— because  Mr.  Findlaj7,  who  was  present,  has  no  re- 
collection of  it — because  no  such  letter  was  ever  written 
by  me — and,  because  ihe  President  denies  that  he  read 
any  such  letter,  or,  indeed,  any  letter  at  all.  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Lowrie,  in  presenting  this  matter,  should  not 
recollect  one  material  circumstance.  When  first  it  was 
spoken  of,  he  stated  to  me,  and  to  others,  that  a  letter, 
purporting,  and  declared,  to  be  mine,  had  been  read  to 
lihr.self  and  Mr.  Findlay,  by  the  President,  which  advi- 
s'(  !  that  his  cabinet  should  be  formed  of  "  two  distin- 
guished republicans,  and  two  distinguished  federalists." 
My  reply  to  him  was,  that  no  such  letter  had  ever  been 
written  by  me  ;  that,  so  far  as  I  could  recollect,  only  one 
person,  Col.  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  re- 
#ommended  to  him  ;  that  I  had  suggested  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  propriety  of  appointing  him  Secretary  of  War; 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  and  honorable 
feelings,  honest,  virtuous,  and  of  energetic  character. 


Personally,  f  knew  not  Col.  Drayton  ;  but,  from  infor- 
mation of  his  general  character,  felt  satisfied  he  could 
do  more  to  correct  the  feuds  which  unhappily  prevailed 
in  the  army,  than  any  other  man  of  whom  1  had  any 
knowledge.  The  contents  of  my  letter,  as  read  to  him 
by  the  President,  that  two  distinguished  federalists,  and 
two  distinguished  republicans,  should  be  selected,  was 
not  only  stated  by  Mr.  Lowrie  to  me,  but  to  yourself, 
and  to  Mr.  Eaton,  of  the  Senate,  and  to  others. 

He  has  changed,  however,  his  ground,  and  now  says, 
it  was  a  recommendation  to  the  President,  to  form  his 
Cabinet  from  the  two  great  leading  parties  of  the  coun- 
try. Both  statements  are  alike  unfounded;  no  such  let- 
ter was  ever  written  by  me  ;    on  the  contrary,  my  advice 

to  the  President  was,  that,  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabi- 
net, he  should  act  upon  principles  like  these:  consider 
himself  the  head  of  the  nation,  not  of  a  party;  that  he 
should  have  around  him  the  best  talents  the  country- 
could  afford,  without  regard  to  sectional  divisions ;  and 
should,  in  his  selection,  seek  after  men  of  probity,  virtue, 
capacity,  and  firmness ;  and,  in  this  way,  he  would  go  far 
to  eradicate  those  feelings,  which  on  former  occasions 
threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Government ;  and 
be  enabled,  perhaps,  to  unite  a  people  heretofore  politi- 
cally divided.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  best 
evidence  of  devotion  to  the  government,  its  constitution, 
and  laws,  which  any  could  afford,  was,  when  these  were 
assailed,  to  venture  forth  in  their  defence,  and  maintain 
them  amidst  privations,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  domestic 
-quiet.  That  names  were  mere  bubbles;  and  he  who 
would,  as  Col.  Drayton  had  done,  abandon  his  fire-side 
and  the  comforts  of  home,  and  continue  in  the  defence 
and  protection  of  his  country,  through  the  war,  merited 
the  confidence  of  the  government,  let  him  bear  what 
name  of  party  he  might :  such  a  man  I  did  recommend  to 
Mr.  Monroe ;  he  was  one  I  had  never  seen  ;  yet  one 
whose  conduct,  character,  and  good  qualities,  entitled 
him  to  any  and  every  confidence.  As  well  might  the 
conclusion  be  adduced,  that  I  had  recommended  a  selec- 
tion exclusively  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  as 
that  the  Cabinet,  from  a  motive  of  policy,  should  be  kept 
equally  poised,  by  appointing  two  of  each;  for  my  advice 
was,  to  select  men  of  probity,  virtue,  and  talents,  without 
regard  to  party. 

The  voice  of  Washington,  in  his  farewell  address  to 
the  nation,  was,  that  party  animosity  was  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, because  "  it  was  calculated  to  distract  the 
public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  administration;" 
and,  with  his,  the   voice  of  every  patriot  will  accord, 
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"Virtue  being  the  main  pillar  of  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment, unless  virtuous  men  should  be  drawn  into  its  ad- 
ministration, the  fabric  must  tremble.  Designing1  and 
corrupt  men  may  cover  their  intrigues  under  a  pretended 
love  for  virtue  and  patriotism;  but  a  truly  pure  man  will 
be  without  disguise,  verifying  as  he  passes  along,  the  old 
adage,  that  the  tree  is  best  known  by  its  fruit. 

My  letters  have,  by  the  President,  and  with  my  con- 
sent,  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Eaton,  with  permission  to  publish  them  whenever  he 
pleases  to  do  so,  I  care  not  when  it  is  done,  for  I  am 
without  concealment  of  any  kind.  My  opinions  and 
sentiments,  such  as  they  have  been  written,  or  expressed 
at  any  time,  *»a.o.h  and  every  one  are  at  all  times  welcome 
to.  In  public  or  in  private  letters,  I  but  breathe  the 
sentiments  %  feel,  and  which  my  judgment  sanctions; 
and  no  disposition  will  ever  be  entertained  by  me,  either 
to  disguise  or  to  suppress  them. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

George  Kremer,  Esq. 

from  the  national  intelligencer,  mat  8. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  of  Gtm.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Monroe,  relative  to  the  Letter  on  the  subject 
of  forming  a   Cabinet,  in  1817  : 

City  6f  Washington,  16th  January,  1824 
Sir  :  Having  written  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  from 
you,  I  think,  in  the  early  part  of  1817,  giving  my  opinion 
of  certain  characters  which  you  had  named,  and  who 
had  been  recommended  to  you  for  your  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  Heads  of  Departments,  and  not  having  any  copy 
here,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of 
that  letter?  If  that  is  inconvenient,  send  me,  this  even- 
ing, if  you  please,  the  original,  which  shall  be  returned 
to  you,  as  soon  as  I  take  a  copy.  Your  compliance  will 
©blige  me. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States. 


Washington,  January  16,  1824. 
Dear  Sir  :  Since  the  receipt  of  yours  of  this  day,  ask- 
ing for  your  letter  addressed  to  me,  about  the  time  I 
came  into  this  office,  I   have  been  engaged  in  searching 
for  it  among  my  papers,  but  have  not  yet  found  it.    I 


very  well  recollect  the  letter,  as  well  as  my  answer  to  it, 
and  vvril  know  that  I  have  both,  and  tuat  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  finding  them  proceeds  from  my  having 
taken  too  good  cure  of  them.  I  will  continue  my  search 
to-morrow,  and  I  hope  with  better  success,  unless  I  may 
have  left  them  in  the  country.  Your  letter  did  you  ho- 
nor. It  expressed  noble  and  manly  sentiments,  having 
for  their  object  the  preservation  of  our  Republican  Go- 
vernment, by  a  generous  exercise  of  power,  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  in  a  way  to  inspire  general  confidence, 
and  draw  the  Union  together.  I  hope,  however,  to  find 
your  letter  to-morrow,  and  in  which  event  I  will  send  it 
to  you. 

With  great  ivajjcot,  <uid  sincere  regard,  yours, 

JAMES   MONROE. 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 


Washington,  Feb.  22,  1824. 

Sir:  The  four  private  letters  heretofore  addressed  to 
you  by  me,  to  wit,  of  the  23d  October,  and  November 
12, 1816  ;  January  6,  and  March  18, 1817,  and  which  were 
last  evening  handed  me  by  Mr.  Hay,  are  returned  to  you- 
The  day  is  loo  inclement  for  me  to  go  out,  or  I  should 
have  handed  them  to  you  myself,  as  requested  by  Mr, 
Hay,  and  promised  by  me. 

Mr.  Hay  shewed  me  Mr.  Lowrie's  note.  I  could  not 
discover  from  it  the  date  of  your  letter  that  he  had  ob- 
tained. I  have  to  request  that  these  private  letters  of 
mine  to  you  be  safely  preserved,  as  it  may  become  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  ask  for  a  certified  copy  of  them.  I 
have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  substance  of  your 
several  letters  to  which  mine  are  answers.  If  you  know 
the  date  of  your  letter  to  me  that  Mr.  Lowrie  is  possess- 
ed of,  I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me,  that  I  may  write 
home  for  the  original. 

I  am,  sir,  with  due  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United  States. 


Washington,  Feb.  22,  1824. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  date  of  the 
letter  to  which  Mr.  Lowrie  refers,  nor  can  I  imagine  in 
what  manner  any  letter  of  mine  to  you  or  other  friend 
should  have  got  into  the  possession  of  any  one.  At  the 
time  that  I  was  about  to  form  an  administration,  I  com- 
municated freely  with  some  members  of  Congress,  who 
had  co-operated  with  me  in  the  war,  and  in  whom  I  had 
perfect  cofidence.  1  also  corresponded  with  some 
other  friends  at    a  distance.      It   was  natural,  at  that 
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time,  that  I  should  communicate  to  those  near  me  the 
opinions  of  distinguished  characters  at  a  distance,  as 
having  weight  in  my  decision,  as  to  the  arrangement. 
But  I  have  no  recollection  of  giving  any  copy  of  my 
views  on  the  subject  to  any  one.  The  copy  in  ques- 
tion, if  correct,  must  be  resorted  to,  for  unfriendly  pur- 
poses, and  in  breach  of  confidence,  and  has  probably 
been  purloined.  I  recollect  writing  you  a  letter,  in  an- 
swer to  yours  recommending  Colonel  Drayton,  in  whicli 
I  concurred  with  you  in  the  great  result,  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  the  head  of  this  nation,  rather  than  of 
a  party,  but  thought  that  that  result  could  only  be 
brought  about  by  time,  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  then  placed,  ey  perusing  your  letters, 
I  find  that  you  essentially  concurred  with  me  in  that  sen- 
timent, although  you  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such 
men  as  Col.  Drayton,  who  had  given  such  proofs  of  pa- 
triotism and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  having  a  just  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  government,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  considered 
as  republicans.  The  copy  of  this  letter  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find,  nor  do  1  recollect  ever  seeing  it  or  your  let- 
ters, till  within  a  few  days  past,  since  the  year  1817. 

To  Mr.  Lowrie's  note  I  have  given  no  answer,  nor  shall 
I.  Let  him  take  his  course  :  we  stand  where  we  did.  If 
my  confidence,  given  at  the  time  referred  to,  has  been, 
in  any  manner  abused,  or  the  letter  been  purloined,  that 
is  an  incident  which  must  dishonor  the  party  guilty  of 
such  acts.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  y  our 
letters  which  can  injure  you,  nor  in  mine,  in  reply  to 
them  ;  but  the  contrary.  Defiance,  by  reserve,  and  si- 
lence, is  what  the  transaction,  and  all  connected  with  the 
present  movement,  merit. 

£  have  done  what  I  could  to  moderate  and  put  down 
party  spirit,  believing  that,  by  so  doing,  I  gave  the  best 
support  in  my  power  to  our  republican  government.  It 
can  only  be "  put  down  by  the  republican  party,  and 
while  that  party  is  in  power,  by  a  magnanimous  policy. 
Persecution  would  keep  the  federal  party,  which,  at  one 
time,  was,  in  certain  members  of  it,  a  monarchial  one, 
alive,  and  give  it  force. 

With  sincere  regard,  I  am.  dear  sir,  yours, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER  MAT  13. 

Washington  City,  May  10,  1824. 
Messrs.    Gales  &  Seaton :  I  send  you  for  publication 
She  letters  which  heretofore  passed  between  Mr.    Mow- 


hoe  and  Gen.  Jacksox,  on  the  subject  of  forming  his 
Exv.-cii.lv e  Cabinet,  in  1817.  Mr.  Monroe's  are  authen- 
tic copies,  procured  from  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Those 
of  General  Jackson  are  the  original  letters  themselves, 
which  some  time  since  were  placed  in  my  possession,  by 
the  President,  with  authority  to  use  them  as  I  might 
think  proper,  in  any  way  not  objected  to  by  the  writer. 
Both  those  gentlemen  have  expressed  a  willingness  that 
the  entire  correspondence  should  be  laid  before  the 
public;  accordingly,  and  to  gratify  a  desire  which  seems 
generally  to  prevail,  they  are  sent  to  you  for  publication. 
It  is  matter  of  regret  that  private,  confidential  letters, 
breathingafreedom  and  carelessness  of  expression,  based 
on  a  mutually  subsisting  friendship,  and  never  intended 
for  the  press,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  drawn 
forth  and  exhibited  to  public  view.  The  necessity, 
however,  which  imposes  their  publication,  and  of  with- 
drawing the  privacy  under  which  they  w7ere  written,  will 
be  ascribed  lo  the  proper  cause,  and  readily  understood 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  what  has  recently  been 
said,  and  written,  and  printed,  respecting  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

JNO.  H.   EATON. 

Head  Quarters,  Divisiov  or  the  South, 

Nashville,  23d  of  October,  1815. 

Dear  Sib:    I  returned  from  the  nation  on  the  12th 
inst.  and  seize  the  first  moment  from  duty  to  write  you. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  have  ob- 
tained by  cession  from  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  4i  '**    '■  * 
all  their  claim  south  of  the  Tennessee,  that  interfered 
with  the  Creek  cession. 

We  experienced  much  difficulty  with  the  Chickasaws, 
from  what  they  call  their  guarantee,  or  charter  given  by 
President  Washington,  in  the  year  1794,  and  recognized 
by  the  treaty  with  that  nation  in  1801;  which  not   only 
guarantied  the  territory,  but  bound  the  United  States  to         *.,       ;'/ 
prevent    intrusions,   within  the  limits   defined,  of  every         0.       f 
kind  whatever.     In  the  treaty  with   the  Cherokees  late-         t'      * 
\y  entered  into  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the    greater        *'       r*       ♦ 
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part  of  the  land  guarantied  by  the  treaty  of  1801  to  the 
Chik'asaws   was  ineluck-rt.      The  fact  is,  that   both  Pre.si-  * '/       * 

dent    Washington,  and  the  present  Secretary  of  War,         /       *> 
must  have  been  imposed  on  by  false   representations,  as         r        *■• 
neither  the  Cherokees  or  Chickasaws  had  any  rig.it  to 
the  territory  souih  of  the  Tennessee,  and  included  with-         ■        • 
in  the  Creek   cession,  as  the  testimony  recorded  on  our         *        £ 
journal,  and  forwarded  with  the  treaty,  will  shew;  it  being 
in  the  possession  of  the  Creeks  until  conquered  by  us 
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In  the  fall  of  1813.  I  feel  happy  that  all  these  conflicting 
claims  are  accommodated  by  the  late  treaties,  and  at  a 
moderate  premium,  payable  in  ten  years;  and  that  ex- 
tensive fertile  country  west  of  the  county  of  Madison, 
and  north  of  the  Tennessee,  which  at  once  opens  a  free 
intercourse  to,  and  defence  for,  the  lower  country,  is  ac- 
quired: In  a  political  point  of  view,  its  benefits  are  in- 
calculable. We  will  now  have  good  roads,  kept  up  and 
supplied  by  the  industry  of  our  own  citizens,  and  our 
frontier  defended  by  a  strong  population.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  that  this  country  can  be  brought  into  market 
the  better.  By  dividing  this  country  into  two  districts, 
by  aline  drawn  due  East  from  the  mouth  of  the  Black- 
warrior  to  the  Coosa  river;  and  appointing  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  t<»  ju^yttntonJ  tbo  Northern  District  as 
surveyor,  he  can  have  all  the  lands  North  of  the  line 
ready  for  sale  by  the  first  of  June  next.  The  vast  capi- 
tal now  held  up  for  the  purchase  of  this  land,  if  offered 
for  sale  before  the  holders  turn  it  to  other  objects,will  en- 
sure the  Treasury  an  immense  sum  of  money,  and  give 
to  the  government  a  permanent  population,  capable  of 
defending  that  frontier,  which  ought  to  induce  the  go- 
vernment to  prepare  it  for  market  as  early  as  possible. 

Having  learnt  from  General  David  Merriwether,  that 
Mr.  Crawford  is  about  to  retire  from  the  Department  of 
War,  I  am  induced,  as  a  friend  to  you  and  the  govern- 
ment, to  bring  to  your  notice,  as  a  fit  character  to  fill 
that  office,  Col.  William  H.  Drayton,  late  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  Col.  D.  but  be- 
lieving it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  War  should  be  well  filled,  I  have,  for 
some  time,  through  every  source  that  has  presented, 
been  making  inquiry  on  the  subject.  From  information 
that  I  can  rely  on,  the  result  is,  that  he  is  a  man  of  nice 
principles  of  honor  and  honesty,  of  military  experience 
and  pride — possessing  handsome  talents  as  a  lawyer  and 
Statesman. 

I  am  told,  before  the  war  he  was  ranked  with  the  Fed- 
eralists, but  the  moment  his  country  was  threatened,  he 
abandoned  private  ease  and  a  lucrative  practice,  for  the 
tented  fields.  Such  acts  as  these  speak  louder  than 
words — "  the  tree  is  best  known  by  its  fruit,"  and  such 
a  man  as  this,  it  matters  not  what  he  is  called,  will  al- 
ways act  like  a  true  American.  Whether  he  would  ac- 
cept the  appointment  I  cannoi.  say,  but  if  he  would,  big 
talents,  experience,  and  energy,  would  prove  highly  use- 
ful to  his  country.  It  is  all  important  in  peace  and  in 
war,  as  you  well  know,  to  have  this  office  well  filled;  at 
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present,  when  there  exists  such  strife  in  the  army  as  ap- 
pears in  the  North,  it  is  important  to  select  a  character 
of  such  firmness  and  energy  as  cannot  be  swayed  from 
strict  rule  and  justice.     From  every  information  I  have 
received,  Col.  Drayton   fills  this  character;  and  is  better 
qualified   to  execute   the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
War  than  any  other  character  I  have  any  knowledge  of,        ^ 
either  personally  or  from  information.     I  write  you  con-        w*^ 
fidentially.      It  is  said  here     *******     [s       £\* 
spoken  of  to  succeed  Mr.  Crawford.     Rest  assured  this       ^ 
will  not  do — when  I  say  this  I  wish  you  to  understand         »\ 
me,  that  he  does  not  possess  sufficient  capacity,  stability,  ^  vV 
or  energy — the  three  necessary  qualifications  for  a  war    ^* 
officer.     These   hints  proceed  from  the  purest  motives, 
that  you  maybe  supported  in  your  administration  by  the 
best  talents  and  virtue  of  our  Country,  that  you  may  be 
hailed  in  your  retirement  from  the  executive  chair,  with 
that  unanimous  approbation  that  has  brought  you  to  it. 

Present  Mrs.  J.  and  myself  respectfully  to  your  lady 
and  family,  in  which  is  included  Mrs.  Hay,  and  accept 
for  vourself  my  warmest  wishes  for  vour  happiness. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.   James  Moxroe,  Secretary  of  State. 

[Private.] 

Nashville,  Nov.  12th,  1816. 

Sia  :  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  Lieut. 
Gadsden,  who  will  hand  you  this  letter  and  who  is  also 
the  bearer  of  the  Treaties  lately  concluded  with  the 
Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees. 

In  my  last  to  you,  I  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  your 
attention  to  the  benefits  that  would  result   both  to  the 
Treasury  of  the    United   States,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  its  dependencies,  by  bringing  into 
market  those  tracts  of  country   lately  acquired   by   the 
Treaties  above  named.     I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  I  cannot  forego  the 
present  opportunity  of  again  bringing  it  to  your  view.    I 
have  this  moment  wrote  the  Comptroller  on   this  highly 
interesting  and  important   business.     If  the  plan  propo- 
sed is  adopted,  the  land   can   be   brought  into    market 
within  a  very  short  time,  which  will  immediately  give  to 
that  section  of  country  a  strong  and  permanent  settle- 
ment of  American  citizens,  competent   to  its  defence. 
Should  the  government  divide  the  Surveyor's  district,  ass 
proposed,  and  appoint  General   Coffee  Surveyor  of  the 
Northern,  his  energy  and  industry  will  bring  it  into  mar- 
ket in  all  June  next.     Should  the  District  be  divided,  as 
oontemplated,  and  General  Coffee  appointed  Surveyor, 
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it  will  leave  open  the  appointment  of  Receiver  of  Public 
Moneys,  heretofore  promised  to  the  General,  which  va- 
cancy I  warmly  recommend  to  be  tilled  by  Lieut.  Gads- 
den, who,  owing1  to  the  late,  indeed  I  might  say  present, 
delicate  state  of  his  health,  is  desirous  ot  resigning  his 
appointment  in  the  army.  In  this,  as  in  all  my  recom- 
mendations, I  have  the  public  good  in  view. 

From  the  acquirements  of  Lieut.  Gadsden,  the  army 
will  sustain  a  great  loss  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  services 
from  it ;  but,  by  retiring  at  present,  and  avoiding  the  in- 
•  salubrious  climates,  where  his  duty  as  an  officer  calls  him, 
his  health  may  be  restored,  and  his  life  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  at  some  future  period.  There  are 
few  young  men  in  the  army,  or  elsewhere,  possessing 
his  merit  ;  his  education's  of  the    beat   kind,   and   his 

mind  ie  richly  otos-od  with  the  most  useful  sorl  of  know- 
ledge ;  he  should,  therefore,  be  fostered  as  capable,  at 
some  future  day,  of  becoming  one  of  his  country's  most 
useful  and  valuable  citizens.  Lieut.  Gadsden's  situation 
requires  some  office,  the  profits  of  which  will  yield  him 
a  competency  while  preparing  himself  for  some  profes- 
sional pursuit ;  this  office  will  afford  it.  These  are  the 
reasons  that  induce  me  so  warmly  to  recommend  him.  I 
hope,  should  the  events  alluded  to  occur,  he  will  re 
ceive  the  appointment. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  ano- 
ther subject  which  relates  to  yourself,  as  well  as  the 
government,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted,  once  more,  to 
obtrude  my  opinions.  In  filling  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Crawford  from  the  War  Office  to 
the  Treasury,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  some  proper 
and  Jit  person  should  be  selected. 

Your  happiness  and  the  nation's  welfare  materially  de- 
pend upon  the  selections  which  are  to   be  made  to  fill 
the  heads  of  Departments.     I   need   not   tell  you  that 
feuds  exist,  and  have  existed,   to  an  injurious  degree,  in 
the  Northern  army.   To  fill  the  Department  of  War  with 
a  character  who  has  taken  a  part  in  those  feuds,  or  whose 
feelings  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  party,  will  be 
adding  fuel  to  a  flame,  which,  for  the  good  of  the  service, 
already  burns  too  fiercely.     This,  and   other  considera* 
tions,  induced  me  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  for  a  character 
best  calculated  to  fill  that  De  artment;  it  has  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  Col.  William  Drayton.     Since  my  last 
to  you,  in  which  this  subject  was  then  named,  Gen.  Rip- 
ley has  arpived  here,  who  heartily  concurs  with  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  Cat  Drayton  is  the  best  selection  that 
ean  be  made. 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  following  remarks 
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concerning  the  next  presidential  term ;  they  are  made 
with  the  sincerity  and  freedom  of  a  friend.  I  cannot 
doubt  they  will  be  received  with  feelings  similar  to  those 
which  have  impelled  me  to   make  them.     Every  thing  .1**^+%/ 

depends   on  the  selection  of  your  ministry.     In  every  £<i  r**^r 
selection,  party  and  party  feelings  should  be  avoided.  y 

Now  is  the  time  to  exterminate  that  monster,  called  par-    /  ./-/  ** ' 
ty  spirit.     By  selecting  characters  most  conspicuous  for     *    /    j^/4, 
their  probity,  virtue,  capacity,  and  firmness,  without  any  ** 
regard  to  party,  you  will  go  far  to,  if  not  entirely,  eradi-^y  ^*»-  v 
cate  those  feelings   which,  on   former  occasions,  threw' 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  government ;  and,  per-  pp*f*fiW  ' 
haps,  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  uniting  a  people 
heretofore  politically  divided.     The  Chief  Magistrate  of 
a  great  and  powerful  nation   should  never   indulge  in 
narty  feelings.     His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and  disin- 
terested,   always  bearing   in  mind   that  he  acts  for  the 
-whole,  and  not  a  part  of  the  community.     By  this  course 
you  will  exalt  the  national  character,  and  acquire  for 
yourself  a.  name  as  imperishable  as  monumental  marble. 
Consult,  no  party  in  your  choice  ;  pursue   the  dictates  of 
that  unerring  judgment  which  has  so  long,  and  so  often 
benefited  our  country,  and  rendered  conspicuous  its  ru- 
lers.    These  are  the  sentiments   of  a  friend  ;  they  are 
the  feelings,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  of  an  undissem- 
bled  patriot. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  friendship,  and  Re- 
lieve me  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 

The  Hon.  James  Mohroe. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from   Mr.  Monroe  to  General   Jackson 
dated  Washington,  December  14,  1816. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have,  since  my  last  to  you,  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  two  letters  from  you,  the  last,  of 
the  12th  of  November.  The  advantage  of  the  late  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians  is  incalculable.  One  of  the  benefits 
consists  in  putting  an  end  to  all  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  Tennessee,  proceeding  from  the  former  treaty. 
Tb's  has  been  done  on  very  moderate  terms.  Another 
consists  in  enabling  the  government  to  bfing  to  market 
a  large  body  of  valuable  land,  whereby  the  public  debt 
may  be  considerably  diminished.  A  third,  in  extending 
our  settlements  along  the  Mississippi  and  towards  the 
Mob«le,  whereby  great  strength  will  be  added  to  our 
Union  in  quarters  where  it  is  most  wanted.  As  soon  as 
our  population  gains  a  decided  preponderance  in  those 
regions,  East  Florida  will  hardly  be  considered  by  Spa:?n. 
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as  a  part  of  her  dominions,  and  no  other  power  would 
accept  it  from  her  as  a  gift.  Our  attitude  will  daily  be- 
come more  imposing  on  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  and, 
indeed,  on  those  of  other  powers  in  the  neighboring  isI- 

.  ands.  If  it  keeps  them  in  good  order,  in  our  relations 
with  them,  that  alone  will  be  an  important  consequence. 
I  have  communicated  what  you  have  suggested  respect- 
ing General  Coffee  and  Lieut.  Gadsden,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is,  I  am  satisfied,  well  disposed  to  promote 
their  views. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  receive   your  opinions 

.  on  all  subjects  on  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  them,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  soundness  of  your  judgment  and  purity  of 
your  intentions.  I  will  give  you  my  sentiments  on  the 
interesting  suhjeet  in  question,  likewise,  without  re- 
serve. I  agree  with  you,  decidedly,  in  the  principle  that 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be 
the  head  of  a  party,  but  of  the  nation  itself.  I  am,  also, 
of  opinion  that  the  members  of  the  Federal  party,  who 
left  it  in  the  late  war,  and  gallantly  served  their  country 
in  the  field,  have  given  proofs  of  patriotism  and  attach- 
ment to  free  government  that  entitle  them  to  the  high- 
est confidence.  In  deciding,  however,  how  a  new  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  be  formed,  admitting  the  result  to 
correspond  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  many  consi- 
derations claim  attention,  as,  on  a  proper  estimate  of 
them,  much  may  depend  of  the  success  of  that  Adminis- 
tration, and  even  of  the  Republican  cause.  We  have, 
heretofore,  been  divided  into  two  great  parties.  That 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  entertained 
principles  unfriendly  to  our  system  of  government,  I 
have  been  thoroughly  convinced  ;  and  that  they  meant 
to  work  a  change  in  it,  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable 
circumstances.  I  am  equally  satisfied.  It  happened  that 
I  was  a  member  of  Congress,  under  the  Confederation, 
just  before  the  change  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution ;  and,  afterwards,  of  the  Senate,  be- 
ginning shortly  after  its  adoption.  In  the  former,  I  serv- 
ed three  years,  and,  in  the  latter,  rather  a  longer  term. 
In  these  stations,  I  saw  indications  of  the  kind  suggested. 
It  was  an  epoch  at  which  the  views  of  men  were  most 
likely  to  unfold  themselves,  as,  if  any  thing  favorable  to 
a  higher  toned  government  was  to  be  obtained,  that  was 
the  time.  The  movement  in  France  tended,  also,  then, 
to  test  the  opinions  and  principles  of  men,  which  was 
disclosed  in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  > :" 
what  I  have  suggested.  No  daring  attempt  was  ever 
made,  because  there  was  no  opportunity  lor  it.  1  thought 
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that  Washington  was  opposed  to  their  schemes,  and  not 
being  able  to  take  him  with  them,  that  they  were  forced 
to  work,  in  regard  to  him,  underhanded,  using  his  name 
and  standing  with  the  nation,  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted,  to  serve  their  purposes.  The  opposition, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  firmness,  checked  the 
career  of  this  party,  and  kept  it  within  moderate  limits. 
Many  of  the  circumstances  on  which  my  opinion  is 
founded,  took  place  in  debate  and  in  society,  and 
therefore  find  no  place  in  any  public  document.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  sufficient  proof  exists,  founded 
on  facts  and  opinions  of  distinguished  individuals,  which 
became  public,  10  justify  that  which  I  had  formed. 

The  contest  between  the  parties  never  ceased,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  nor  do  I  think 
that  it  can  be  said  now  to  have  ceased.  You  saw  the 
height  to  which  the  opposition  was  carried  in  the  late 
war  ;  the  embarrassment  it  gave  to  the  government ; 
the  aid  it  gave  to  the  enemy.  The  victory  at  New  Or- 
leans, for=which  we  owe  so  much  to  you,  and  to  the  gal- 
lant freemen  who  fought  under  you,  and  the  honorable 
peace  which  took  place  at  that  time,  have  checked  the 
opposition,  if  they  have  not  overwhelmed  it.  I  may  add, 
that  the  daring  measure  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
which  unfolded  views  which  had  been  long  before  en- 
tertained, but  never  so  fully  understood,  contributed, 
also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  reduce  the  opposition  to 
its  present  state.  It  is  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Madison  has  taken, 
place,  and  that  a  new  Administration  is  to  commence  its 
service.  The  election  has  been  made  by  the  Republi- 
can party,  supposing  that  it  has  succeeded,  and  of  a  per- 
se: known  to  be  devoted  to  that  cause.  How  shall  lift 
act  ?  How  organize  the  Administration,  so  far  as  de- 
pendent on  him,  when  in  that  station?  How  fill  the  va« 
cancies  existing  at  the  time  ? 

My  candid  opinion  is,  that  the  dangerous  purposes 
which  I  have  adverted  to,  were  never  adopted,  if  they 
were  known,  especially  in  their  full  extent,  by  any  large 
portion  of  the  federal  party,  but  were  confined  to  cer- 
tain leaders,  and  they  principally  to  the  Eastward.  The 
manly  and  patriotic  conduct  of  a  great  proportion  of  thai 
party  in  the  other  states,  I  might,  perhaps,  say,  of  all, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  it,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact.  But  still,  Southern  and  Eastern  fede- 
ralists have  been  connected  together  as  a  party,  have 
acted  together  heretofore,  and,  although  their  conduct 
has  been  different,  of  late  especially,  yet  the  distinction 
between  republicans  and  federalists,  even  in  the  South 
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ern  and  Middle  and  Western  States,  has  not  been  fuUy 
done  away.  To  give  effect  to  free  government,  and  se- 
cure it  from  future  danger,ougbt  not  its  decided  friends, 
who  stood  firm  in  the  day  of  trial,  to  be  principally  re- 
lied on?  Would  not  the  association  of  any  of  their  op- 
ponents in  the  administration,  itself  wound  their  feel- 
ings, or,  at  least,  of  very  many  of  them,  to  the  injury  of 
the  republican  cause  ?  Might  it  not  be  considered,  by 
the  other  party,  as  an  offer  of  compromise  with  them, 
which  would  lessen  the  ignominy  due  to  the  counsels 
which  produced  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  thereby 
hav^  a  tendency  to  revive  that  party  on  its  former  princi- 
ples ?  My  impression  is,  that  the  administration  should 
rest,  strongly,  on  the  republican  party,  indulging  to- 
ward the  other  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  evincing  a 
desire  to  discriminate  between  its  members,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  into  the  republican  fold,  as  quietly  as  possi- 
ble. Many  vntu,  very  distinguished  for  their  tab  nts,  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  existence  of  the  federal  party  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  union  and  order  in  the  republican 
ranks:  that  is,  that  free  government  cannot  exist  with- 
out parties,  This  is  not  my  opinion.  That  the  ancient 
Republics  were  always  divided  into  parties — that  the 
English  government  is  maintained  by  an  opposition,  that 
is,  by  the  existence  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  minis- 
try—I well  know.  But,  1  think  that  the  cause  of  these 
divisions  is  to  be  found  in  certain  defects  of  those  go- 
vernments, rather  than  in  human  nature ;  and  that  we 
have  happily  avoided  those  defects  in  our  system.  The 
first  object  is,  to  save  the  cause,  which  can  be  done  by 
those  who  are  devoted  to  it  only,  and,  of  course,  by 
keeping  them  together;  or,  in  other  words,  by  not  dis- 
gusting them,  by  too  hasty  an  act  of  liberality  to  the 
other  p  irty,  thereby  breaking  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
republican  party,  and  keeping  alive  that  of  the  federal. 
The  second  is,  to  prevent  the  re-organization  and  reviv- 
al of  the  federal  party,  which,  if  my  hypothesis  is  true, 
ihat  the  existence  of  parly  is  not  necessary  to  free  go- 
vernment, and  the  other  opinion  which  I  have  advanced 
is  well  founded,  that  the  great  body  of  the  federal  party 
are  republican,  will  not  be  found  impracticable.  To  ac- 
complish both  objects,  and  thereby  exterminate  allpar- 
ty  divisions  in  our  country,  and  give  new  strength  and 
stability  to  our  government,  is  a  great  undertaking,  not 
easily  executed.  I  am,  nevertheless,  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  may  be  done,  and,  should  the  experiment 
fail,  I  shall  conclude  that  its  failure  was  imputable  more 
to  the  want  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  all  circumstances 
claiming  attention,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  the  mea- 
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sures  adopted,  than  to  any  other  cause.  1  agree,  I  fhintt., 
perfectly,  with  you,  in  the  grand  object,  that  moderation 
should  be  shewn  to  the  federal  party,  and  even  a  gene- 
rous policy  be  adopted  towards  it ;  the  only  difference  ^%^m    • 
between  us  seems  to  be    how  far  shall  that  spirit  be  in-  wYvrtr 
dulged  in  the  onset  ;  and  it   is  to  make  you  thoroughly  _ 
acquainted  with  my  views  on  this  highly  important  sub-    &$t+*+&*$\J 
ject,  that  I  have  written  to  you  so  "freely  on  it.     Of  the        **"*» 
gentleman  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  I  think  as  you  do, 
of  which  I   gave  him  proof  when  in  the  Department  of 
War,  by  placing  him  in  the  Board  of  Officers  for  digest- 
ing and  reporting  a  system  of  discipline  for  the  Army  ? 
and,  afterwards,  by  other  tokens  of  confidence  ;  and  I 
add,  with  pleasure,  that  I  should  be  gratified,  regarding 
the  feelings  and  claims  above  stated,  to  find  an  opportu- 
nity, at  a  proper  time  hereafter,  should  the  event  in  con- 
templation occur,  to  add  other  proofs   of  my  good  opi- 
nion and  high  respect  for  him. 

In  the  formation  of  an  administration,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  representative  principle  ought  to  be  respected, 
in  a  certain  degree,  at  least,  and  that  the  Head  of  a  De- 
partment, [there  being  four,]  should  be  taken  from  the 
four  great  sections  of  the  Union,  the  East,  the  Middle, 
the  South,  and  the  West.  This  principle  should  not  be 
always  adhered  to.  Great  emergencies  and  transcend- 
ant  talents  would  always  justify  a  departure  from  it.  But 
it  would  produce  a  good  effect  to  attend  to  it,  when 
practicable.  Each  part  of  the  Union  would  be  gratified 
by  it;  and  the  knowledge  of  local  details,  and  means, 
which  would  be  thereby  brought  into  the  cabinet,  would 
be  useful.  I  am  no  wise  compromised  in  respect  to 
any  one,  but  free  to  act,  should  I  have  to  act,  according 
to  my  judgment,  in  which  I  am  thankful  for  the  opinions 
of  my  friends,  and  particularly  for  yours. 

On  the  subject  of  fortifications,  or  works  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  coast  and  frontiers,  an  arrangement  has 
lately  been  made,  by  the  President,  with  which  I  wish 
you  to  be  well  acquainted.  You  have,  heretofore,  I 
presume,  been  apprised,  that  Gen.  Bernard,  of  the 
French  corps  of  Engineers,  under  the  recommendation 
of  Gem  Lafayette,  and  many  others  of  great  distinction 
iii  France,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  President  had  been  authorized,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  to  accept  them,  confining  his  rank  to 
the  grade  of  the  Chief  of  our  Corps.  This  resolution 
being  communicated  to  Gen.  Bernard,  by  the  late  Se- 
cretary of  War,  to  whom  he  was  known,  he  came  over 
in  compliance  with  the  invitation  winch  accompanied  it. 
;From  Mr.  Gallatio  he  brought  letters,  stating  that  he  wa* 
2* 
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the  seventh  in  rank  in  the  corps,  and  inferior  to  none  Ik 
reputation  and  talents,  if  not  first.  It  required  much  de- 
licacy in  the  arrangement,  to  take  advai  tag-  of  hie 
knowledge  and  experience,  in  a  manner  accepi  ible  to 
himself,  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  officers 
of  our  own  corps,  who  had  rendered  such  useful  ser- 
vices, and  were  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  protec- 
tion of  their  country.  The  arrangement  adopted  will, 
I  think,  accomplish,  fully,  both  objects.  The  President 
has  instituted  a  Board  of  Officers,  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, two  of  high  rank  in  the  corps,  General  Bernard, 
the  engineer  at  each  station,  of  young  Gadsden,  for  ex- 
ample, at  New  Orleans,)  and  the  naval  officer  command- 
ing there,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  examine  the  whole 
coast,  and  report  such  works  as  are  necessary  for  its  de- 
fence, to  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  his  remarks,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  President.  McKee  and  Totten  are  spoken  of, 
for  the  two  first,  who,  with  General  Bernard,  will  conti- 
nue till  the  service  is.  performed ;  the  two  latter  will 
change  with  the  station.  The  General  commanding 
each  division  will  be  officially  apprised  of  this  arrange- 
ment, that  he  may  be  present,  when  he  pleases,  and 
give  such  aid  as  he  may  think  fit  The  attention  of  the 
Board  will  be  directed  to  the  inland  frontiers,  likewise. 
In  this  way,  it  is  thought  that  the  feelings  of  no  one  can 
be  hurt.  We  shall  have  four  of  our  officers,  in  every 
consultation,  against  one  foreigner,  so  that,  if  the  opi- 
nion of  the  latter  becomes  of  any  essential  use,  it  must  be 
by  his  convincing  his  colleagues,  when  they  differ,  that 
he  has  reason  on  his  side.  I  have  seen  Gen.  Bernard, 
and  find  him  a  modest,  unassuming  man,  who  preferred 
our  country,  in  the  present  state  of  France,  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope, in  some  of  which  he  was  offered  employment,  and 
in  any  of  which  he  might  probably  have  found  it.  He 
understands  that  he  is  never  to  have  the  command  of  the 
corps,  but  always  will  rank  second  in  it. 

This  letter,  you  will  perceive,  is  highly  confidential  i 
a  relation  which  I  wish  always  to  exist  between  us. 
Write  me,  as  you  have  done,  without  reserve — and,  the 
more  so,  the  more  gratifying  your  communications  will 
be. 

With  great  respect  and  sincere  regard,  yours, 

JAMES   MONROE. 


Nashville,  January  6,  1817. 
Df.au  Sin :    I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  December  last,  which 
1  have  read  with  great  interest  and  much  satisfaction 
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Your  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  late  acquired 
territory,  from  the  Indians,  is  certainly  correct,  and  all 
the  importance  you  attach  to  it  will  be  realized.  The 
sooner  these  lands  are  brought  into  market,  a  perma- 
nent security  will  be  given  to  what  I  deem  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  most  vulnerable,  part  of  the  Union. 
This  country  once  settled,  our  fortifications  of  defence  in 
the  lower  country  completed,all  Europe  will  cease  to  look 
at  it  with  an  eye  to  conquest.  There  is  no  other  point, 
America  united,  that  combined  Europe  can  expect  to 
invade  with  success. 

On  the  other  subjects  embraced  in  my  letter,  as  well  as 
•thisjlgave  you  my  crude  ideas  with  the  candor  of  a  friend. 
I  am  much  gratified  that  you  received  them  as  1  intend- 
ed. It  was  the  purest  friendship  for  you  individually, 
combined  with  the  good  of  our  country,  that  dictated 
the  liberty  I  took  in  writing"  you.  The  importance  of 
the  station  you  were  about  to  fill,  to  our  country  and 
yourself,  the  injury  in  reputation  that  the  chief  magistrate 
may  sustain,  from  the  acts  of  a  weak  minister,  the  va- 
rious interests  that  will  arise  to  recommend  for  office 
their  ;avo:ite  candidate,  and, from  experience  in  the  late 
war,  the  mischief  that  did  arise  to  our  national  character 
by  wickedness  or  weakness,  induced  me  to  give  you  my 
candid  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  character  that 
should  fill  this  ofnee.  I  had  made,  for  this  purpose,  the 
most  extensive  inquiry  in  my  power,  from  the  mosc  impar- 
tial sources,  for  the  most  fit  character,  combining  virtue, 
honor,  and  energy,  with  talents,  and  all  united  in  the  indi- 
vidual named. 

I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  propriety  as  well  as  the 
policy  you  have  pointed  out  of  taking  the  heads  of  de- 
partments from  the  four  grand  sections  of  the  United 
States,  where  each  section  can  afford  a  character  of 
equal  fitness;  where  that  cannot  be  done,  .fitness,  and 
not  locality,  ought  to  govern — the  Executive  being  en- 
titled to  the  best  talents,  when  combined  with  other  ne- 
cessary qualifications,  that  the  Union  can  afford. 

1  have  read,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  part  of  your 
letter  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  policy,  of  the  Federal- 
ists. It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  just  exposition.  I  am  free 
to  declare,  had  I  commanded  the  military  department 
where  the  Hartford  Convention  met,  if  it  had  been  the 
last  act  of  my  life,  I  should  have  punished  the  three  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  party.  I  am  certain  an  independent 
court-martial  would  have  condemned  them  under  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  These 
kind  of  men,  although  called  federalists,  are  really  mo- 
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aarchists,  and  traitors  to  the  constituted  government 
But,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  men  called  federal- 
ists that  are  honest,  virtuous,  and  r  dly  attached  to  our 
government,  and,  although  they  differ  in  many  respects 
and  opinions  with  the  republicans  still  they  will  risk 
every  thing  in  its  defence.  It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite 
adage  with  me,  that  the  *'  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit."  Experience  in  the  late  war  taught  me  to  know, 
that  it  is  not  those  who  cry  patriotism  loudest  who  are 
the  greatest  friends  to  their  country,  or  will  risk  most  in 
its  defence.  The  Senate  of  Rome  had  a  Sempronius; 
America  has  hers.  When,  therefore,  I  see  a  character, 
with  manly  firmness,  give  his  opinion,  but  when  over- 
ruled by  a  majority,  fly  to  support  that  majority,  pro- 
tecting the  eagles  of  his  country,  meeting  every  privation 
and  danger  for  a  love  of  country,  and  the  security  of  its 
independent  rights.  1  care  not  by  what  name  he  is  called; 
I  believe  him  t>  be  a  true  American,  worthy  the  confi- 
dence of  his  country,  and  of  every  good  man.  Such  a 
character  will  never  do  an  act  injurious  to  his  country. 
Such  is  the  character  given  to  me  of  Colonel  D.  Be- 
lieving in  the  recommendation,  I  was,  and  still  am,  con- 
fident he  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  office  with  credit  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  his  country,  and  to  aid  you  in  the 
arduous  station  a  grateful  country  has  called  you  to  fill. 
Permit  me  to  add,  that  names,  of  themselves,  are  but 
bubbles,  and  sometimes  used  for  the  most  wicked  pur- 
poses. 1  will  name  one  instance.  I  have,  once  upon  a 
time,  been  denounced  as  a  federalist.  You  will  smile 
when  I  name  the  cause.  When  your  country  pnt  up 
your  name  in  opposition  to  Mr.  M.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  you  the  preference,  and  for  reason  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  which  was  then  probable,  you  would  steer 
the  vessel  of  state  with  more  energy,  &c.  &c;  that  Mr. 
M.  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  a  great  civilian,  I  al- 
ways thought;  but  1  always  believed  that  the  mind  of  a 
philosopher  could  not  dwell  on  blood  and  carnage  with 
any  composure,  of  course  that  he  was  not  well  fitted  for 
a  stormy  sea.  I  was  immediately  branded  with  the  epi- 
thet Federalist,  and  you  also.  But  1  trust,  when  con 
pared  with  the  good  old  adage,  of  the  tree  being  known 
by  its  fruit,  it  was  unjustly  applied  to  either.  To  con- 
clude, my  dear  sir,  my  whole  letter  was  intended  to  put 
you  on  your  guard  against  American  Semproniuses,  that 
you  might  exercise  your  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
your  own  ministry,  by  which  you  would  glide  smoothly 
through  your  administration,  with  honor  to  yourself  and 
benefit  to  your  country.  This  was  my  motive;  this  the 
■first  wish  of  my  heart,  to  see  you,  when  I  am  in  retire- 


inent,  endeavoring  to  nurse  a  broken  and  debilitated 
constitution,  administering  the  government  with  the  lull 
approbation  or*  all  good  n.en,  pursuing  an  undeviating 
course,  alone  dictated  by  your  own  independent,  matur- 
ed judgment. 

Present  Mrs.  J.  and  myself  respectfully  to  your  lady, 
and  accept  foi  yourself  our  best  wishes,  and  believe  me 
to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  Hon.  Jamks  Monhoe,  Esq. 


Copy  of  a   letter  from   J\1r.  JMo?iroe,  dated  Washington* 
March  1st,  1817,  to  Gen.  Jackson. 

Deau  Si«  :  I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  lately,  by  Gen. 
Bernard,  and  intended  to  hnvc  written  you  another,  but 
had  not  time  ;  indeed,  so  constantly  have  I  been  enga- 
ged, in  highly  important  business,  that  I  have  not  had  a 
moment  for  my  friends. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer,  the  President  offered  the 
Department  of  War  to  Mr.  (May,  who  then  declined  it. 
Since  it  was  known  that  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citi- 
zens had  decided  in  my  favor,  I  reserved  to  him  the  of* 
fer,  which  he  has  again  declined.  My  mind  was  imme- 
diately fixed  on  you,  though  I  doubted  whether  I  ought 
to  wish  to  draw  you  from  the  command  of  the  army  to 
the  South,  where,  in  case  of  any  emergency,  no  one 
could  supply  your  place.  At  this  moment,  our  friend 
Mr.  Campbell,  called,  and  informed  me  that  you  wished 
me  not  to  nominate  you.  In  this  state,  I  have  resolved 
to  nominee  *****  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  will  serve.  His  experience,  and  long  and 
meritorious  services,  give  him  a  claim  over  younger  men, 
in  that  state. 

I  shall  take  a  person  for  the  Department  of  State  from 
the  Eastward  •  and  Mr.  Adams's  claims,  by  long  service, 
in  our  diplomatic  concerns,  appearing  to  entitle  hirn  to 
tiie  preference,  supported  by  his  acknowledged  abilities 
and  integrity,  his  nomination  will  go  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Crawford,  it  is  expected,  will  remain  in  the  Treasury. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  I  have  thought  that  I  should 
put  the  administration  more  on  national  grounds,  by 
taking  the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Eastward,  than 
from  this  quarter,  or  the  South,  or  West.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, there  can  be  no  cause  to  suspect  unfair  com- 
bination for  improper  purposes.  Each  member  will 
stand  on  his  own  merit,  and  the  people  respect  us  all, 
according  to  our  conduct.  To  each.  I  will  act  impar- 
tially, and  of  each,  expect  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
While  1  am  here,  I  shall  make  the   administration,  first, 
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for  the  country  and  its  cause  ;  secondly,  to  give  effect  to 
the  government  of  the  people,  through  me,  for  the  term 
of  my  appointment,  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  any 
one. 
With  great  respect,  and  sincere  regard,  yours, 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Nashville,  March  18,  1817. 

Dear  Sir  :  T  had  the  pleasure  this  day  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  That  by  G~n.  Bernard  I  have 
not  received.  I  learn  by  this  day's  mail  that  he  has  reach- 
ed Knoxville,  and  will  be  on  in  a  few  days. 

My  friend  Judge  Campbell  was  instructed,  and  fully 
authorized,  to  make  the  communication  to  you  that  he 
didj  and,  I  hope,  g>ave  y»»i  fully  my  reasons  for  my  de- 
termination and  wishes  on  that  subject.* 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  sa)ung  you  have  made  the  best 
selection  to  fil!  the  Department  of  State  that  could  be 
made.  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  will  be 
an  able  helpmate,  and  I  am  convinced  his  appointment 
will  afford  general  satisfaction. 

No  persoi  stands  higher  in  my  estimation  than  *  * 
*  *  *  *  Hr  is  a  well-tried  patriot,  and,  if  he  accepts, 
will,  with  a  virtuous  zeal,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice as  far  as  his  abilities  will  enable  him.  I  cannot  dis- 
guise to  you  my  opinion  on  this  occasion;  my  anxious  so- 
licitude for  your  public  and  private  welfare  requires  of 
me  candor  on  all  occasions :  and  I  am  compelled  to  say 
to  you,  that  the  acquirements  of  this  worthy  man  are  not 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties  of 
this  Department  I,  therefore,  hope  he  may  not  accept 
the  appointment.  I  am  fearful,  if  he  does,  he  will  not 
add  much  splendor  to  his  present  well-earned  standing 
as  a  public  character.  Should  he  accept,  rest  assured 
that,  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  army,  it  will  afford  me 
great  pleasure  in  obeying  y  our  orders  through  him,  and 
rendering  his  situation  and  duty  easy  and  pleasant  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  place  it  in  my  power. 

lam  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  you  in  the 
selection  of  your  cabinet.  But  the  plan  you  have  adopt- 
ed, of  making  all  considerations  yield  to  the  general 
weal,  will  bring  you  to  retirement  with  the  salutations 
and  applause  of  all  the  virtuous,  wise,  and  good ;  and, 
should  you  be  properly  seconded  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  be  enabled  to  place  the  Union  in 
a  state  of  security  and  prosperity  that  cannot  be  shaken 
by  the  convulsions  of  Europe.     To  this  end,  you  can  cal- 
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ouiate  with  confidence  on  my  feeble  exertions,  so  Ions? 
as  my  constitution  may  permit  me  to  be  useful.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  that  happy  period  when,  under  your 
guidance,  our  government  would  be  in  the  "full  tide  of 
successful  experiment" — when  I  would  retire  from  pub 
lie  life,  and  endeavor  to  regain  a  much-enfeebled  consti- 
tution. Should  you  be  properly  seconded  in  your  views, 
this  period  will  arrive,  as  soon  as  the  measures  you  adopt 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  are  carried  into  effect,  by 
completing  those  fortifications  that  have  and  may  be  se- 
lected for  its  defence,  by  erecting  foundries  and  armor- 
ies, and  organizing  and  classing  the  militia.  Then,  xve 
"will  have  peace:  for  then  we  will  be  prepared  for  war. 
Every  man  having  a  gun  in  his  hand,  all  Europe  combin- 
ed cannot  hurt  us.  Then,  all  the  world  will  be  anxious 
to  be  at  peace  with  us:  because  all  will  see  we  wish  peace 
wltli  all,  but  are  prepared  for  defence  against  those  who 
may  attempt  to  infringe  our  national  rights. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  best  wishes,  and  believe  me 
to  be,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
James  Monroe, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
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